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, hard, ly resistant to wear, 
easy- ntile CAMARGOS in Christ 
the King School, Dallas. Architect: Edward 

f Cincinnati. Assoc. Arch.: M. C. 

Kleuser, Dallas. Gen'l Contractor: Cowdin 

Bros., Dallas. Authorized Suntile Dealer: 
Son, Dallas. 


schools 


IDEAL FOR hospitals 


stores 





The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
470 Alabama St. 
San Francisco 10, California 





SUNTILE OFFERS YOU BOTH 





Here’s a new ‘3 R's” your clients are always 
pleased to learn about—*‘3 R's’ that will teach 
them valuable lessons about lasting beauty and 
economy in school interiors. 


The subject is not complicated. You simply 
insist on these “3 R's” when you're choosing tile: 


Radiant : beauty-bright Color-Balanced Suntile 
makes it wonderfully easy to achieve the exact 
color effects desired for every part of the school. 
There’s a rainbow’s range of harmonious colors 
to choose from—radiant colors, soft, subdued 
colors, colors that improve lighting and aid 
vision, colors you can get only with Suntile. 


Rugged : hard wearing Suntile gives you walls 
and floors with a fadeless, stainless finish. You 
can put Suntile in classrooms, corridors, cafe- 
terias—any place where there's heavy traffic and 
hard wear. A stroke of a damp ‘cloth is all the 
maintenance required to keep it clean. 


Real clay: this is the reason for Suntile’s 
beauty and durability. These qualities are fired 
in... permanently. 


Suntile carries this quality right through to the 
guaranteed installation, too. Every job is per- 
formed by an Authorized Suntile Dealer, a 
craftsman who's been specially trained to give 
you those “3 R's” every time. He can be a big 
help to you in planning almost any kind of 
interior. Why not call on him now? See your 
classified telephone directory, or write us for 
his name. We shall be happy to serve you. 


public buildings 
industrial plants 


residences 


GET THIS EXCITING NEW COLOR PALETTE FOLDER! 


Created under the direction of Faber Birren, leading color authority. 22 attrac- 
tive wall colors, 27 beautiful shades of unglazed ceramic mosaic tile, 10 unique 
Suntile Camargo colors. All selected to give you a wide range of effective color 
treatments for walls and floors. Write today for your FREE copy, or see our 
Sweet's Catalog. Dept. AF-3, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 


WAREHOUSES 


The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
941 N. Citrus Ave. 
Los Angeles 38, California 


BETTER TILE -« BETTER INSTALLATION 
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A detailed description and cost analysis of all the various méans 
of curtain wall construction, including promising new methods 
and materials. 


CARIBE HILTON HOTEL 


A lavish building with a human scale and with every room 
angled to the sea view, this is an outstanding example of resort 
hotel design. 


PALACE HOTEL REMODELING 


A San Francisco landmark is modernized. 


FACTORY IN A STOCK ROOM 


Lincoln Electric’s new plant is designed to cut indirect costs, 
will pay for itself many times. 


BANK ANNEX 


Federal Reserve Bank in Detroit uses marble for a curtain wall, 
harmonizes contemporary design with neoclassic facade of its 
present home. 


SWITZERLAND BUILDS 


Preview of an important new bcok which documents the infiu- 
ence of native architecture on contemporary design, and a port- 
folio of new Swiss buildings: apartments, schools, stadium, bath 
house. 


San Francisco house with landscaping to provide a picture worth 
seeing . . . Inexpensive mill construction and a simple L-plan 
are combined in a handsome Seattle residence... Unusual 
ventilation is built into a small home in Princeton. 


MERCHANT HOUSEBUILDING 


A $4,999 price tag and extra kitchen equipment at $1 per item 
per month make sales easy for a big Seattle project biock 
houses in the heart of the lumber country. 


BUILDING REPORTER 


Good planning in Equitable Life’s big New York City apartment 
project, a scheme by which railroads can replace old stations for 
free, a heliport, a new idea in concrete arch construction, and 
the boom in modern furniture. 
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you're designing... 


HERE'S 
VALUABLE INFORMATION 
TO KEEP ON HAND!? 


Indispensable working equipment for your desk .. . this et 
handy piece of literature tells you all about Aetna / A 
1-Piece Steel Door Frames, gives clear specifications oA 
and installation details to help simplify one important Peopucts 


problem of house design. Send for this Aetna “Work 
Sheet” now... without obligation. AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, New York 


Gentlemen: 


—T yt | 


Please send me free FR door frame literature. 











~ AETNA FRAMES (| So 








AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARDIZED STEEL DOORS AND! FRAMES FOR HOUSING UNITS. 


FABRICATORS OF QUALITY HOLLOW METAL PRODUCTS FOR SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, ETC. 
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BUILDING SETS RECORD PACE—housing boom continues, but with caution 


Despite the coal crisis, the H-bomb, an unpredictable Congress and the threat of rising 
unemployment, building boomed on, pointing straight for another peak year. January’s 
whopping $1.5 billion worth of work put in place (16 per cent over last year) set a record 
for the month. February was almost as good, $1.4 billion. With public construction for 
the first two months up 24 per cent and private institutional building up 124 per cent, 
the Associated General Contractors hazarded the guess that 1950 might prove to be an even 
better building year than 1949. Home-builders, however, were not too sure. Even though 
housing led the boom ($650 million volume, comprising nearly 60 per cent of all private 
construction in January and $600 million, or 55 per cent of total private outlays in Febru- 
ary) and even though January housing starts hit 80,000—an all-time high and 60 per 
cent above last year—home-builders who had their hands full with business also had their 


heads filled with worries. 


Hands full with business. Good weather, 
easy credit—and a buying surge based on 
the growing belief that today’s house might 
be worth more than tomorrow’s dollar— 
all helped ring up early 1950’s phenomenal 
record. Optimistic reports were piling in: 


Atlanta: Building of high-priced homes 
continues. Several architects are planning 
houses costing from $40,000 up. 


Chicago: Off to a flying start. January 
permits for 2,531 housing units valued at 
$21.3 million were almost triple the 970 
units ($7.8 million) for January, 1949. 


Cleveland: Realtors are enjoying the 
busiest winter they can remember. The 
usual winter slow-down in used-house sales 
has only touched dealers in homes above 


$20,000. 


Detroit: Still not caught up with the 
heavy postwar demand. Most builders are 
sold out far ahead of construction crews. 
All big builders have 500-1,000 unit proj- 
ects ready to go (at $8,000-$12,000) and 


even this production will not satisfy the 
market. 


Denver: Boom continues to be a rip- 
snorting affair. January’s permits were $4 
million, double last January’s $2 million. 


Outlook is for continued heavy residential 
building. 


Los Angeles: Houses being built and sold 
like hot cakes. Biltmore homes has five 
projects totaling more than 5,000 houses 
and $15 million underway or planned for 
1950. At Lakewood Park, near Longbeach, 
Biltmore and Aetna Life are putting $8.8 
million into land for a 3.375 acre develop- 
ment. First unit will be 2,100 homes repre- 
senting a total investment of $21 million. 


San Francisco: Building permits jumped 
138 per cent over January last year. New 
tracts and subdivisions continue to spring 
up. “You show them a $7,500-$8.500 house 
and they ask if you have anything better.” 


Heads filled with worries. Could the boom 
go on through 1950? Not all the news was 
good. Some signs prompted caution. In 
San Francisco Builder Bohannon had to 
cut the initial rental level on some of his 
new garden apartments (at one time, it was 
reported, he had a 38 per cent vacancy). 
In Baltimore, apartments were such a glut 
on the market that one edge-of-the-city de- 
veloper offered free station wagon shuttle 
service to the nearest department store as 
an inducement to prospective tenants. 

The market was getting tougher. Home- 
builders had the know-how, but they looked 
anxiously at other requisites: 1) land, 2) 
labor, 3) capital, 

In San Francisco land costs were at an 
all-time high, In Detroit, which expanded 
so rapidly during the war, most new lots 
were on “raw” land, so builders would have 
to supply improvements whose costs would 
have to be passed on to purchasers. New 
ordinances plagued builders, too, Detroit 
set a new 42-ft. minimum on lots and 
nearby Dearborn pegged its minimum at 
50 ft. Result: builders would get less lots 
per acre, would be forced to hike prices. 





BOOMING CONSTRUCTION CLASSIFICATIONS 


Building types which in January-February, 1950, 
registered more than 10 per cent increase over 
the first two months of 1949 (millions of dollars) 


Type of construction 1950 1949 Gain 
Private: 
Residential (excl. farm).. 1,250 875 443% 
Religious ........+-e+ee+. 57 51 +12 
Hospital & institutional. 47 21 +124 
Public: 
Mesidential .....ciseiecse 48 16 +200 
Educational ............. 152 120 +27 
Hospital & institutional. 80 55 +45 
Military & naval ........ 19 14 +36 
Conservation & develop.. 93 79 +18 


Joint estimates: Dept. of Commerce and Dept. 
of Labor. 


ss. ¢ * 

The influx of population into suburban 
counties was straining local governments 
to provide necessary streets, sewers, schools 
and other services. The housing boom could 
be badly bent if these counties decided to 
rezone (requiring larger lots so there would 
be fewer people per acre) or forced build- 
ers to pay for all improvements. 

The labor problem might become even 
more vexing. Last month the International 
Association of Machinists showed why. In 
its weekly newspaper (2 million circula- 
tion) the I.A.M. blasted Congress with an 
open letter—a blunt threat to hike wage 
demands if rent controls were not renewed 
before June 30, 

Mounting on-site labor costs would be 
hard enough to control. But increased labor 
costs buried in material prices would be 
even more beyond builders’ control. And 
all signs pointed to higher material prices. 

Capital, however, was the builders’ big- 
gest worry. If, as they hoped, cooperative 
housing were defeated in Congress, FHA’s 
Titles I and II might be left to lapse (see 
Washington). That was the builders’ big- 
gest worry. 


LAPSE IN FHA beclouds Spring building as 
Congress extends co-op hearings 


With FHA’s Title I insurance funds expir- 
ing March 1, and Title II funds headed for 
depletion a week later, home builders hesi- 
tated as they looked ahead to Spring. 

Title I loans (for modernization and re- 
pair) had been running at a rate of $50 
million a month, and under Title Il, FHA 
was handling some 25 per cent of all one to 
four-family houses being built. Without 
prompt action by the Congress, building’s 
Spring blossom might be nipped in the bud. 

Crux of the delay was Congress’ willing- 
ness to wrap FHA extensions in one pack- 


age with the administration’s latest housing 
scheme—federally-financed aid to non- 
profit cooperatives. 

By insisting on passage of all housing 
legislation in one bill, the administration, 
it appeared, was using the carrot and the 
stick. The carrot was $500 million in mod- 
ernization loans under Title I and $2.7 
billion in small home mortgage insurance 
under Title II. The stick was the $2 billion 
plus co-op housing plan, which had been as 
roundly damned by home-builders, realtors 
and business groups as it had been praised 
by public housers, veterans and Big Labor. 

Pressure against the controversial co-op 
provision would cease, its advocates hoped, 
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AIR SHOCK WAVE which follows a blast has three different phases: 1) abrupt rise 
in pressure, which takes place immediately; 2) gradually decreasing pressure, last- 
ing for about a second; 3) suction phase characterized by a decrease below normal 
atmospheric pressure which lasts for several seconds. 


DAMAGE RANGE: 2 mile radius (outer circle) superimposed on air photo of New 
Haven, Conn. (pop.: 352,000) shows area which would be severely damaged in 
atomic bombing. Damage within one mile radius (inner circle) would be particu- 
larly severe. For details, see table, right. ‘ 
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ATOMIC BOMBING would bring severe 
structure damage in 2 mile radius 


Ever since Hiroshima, scientists have chronicied 
the effects of atomic blast on human beings. Last 
month, the Atomic Energy Commission gave the 
first official indication of the effects of such a 
blast on Building. From its studies of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki construction, AEC deduced that 
the qualities which permit a building to with. 
stand normal bombing and earthquakes (shape, 
strength, number of openings which can relieve 
pressure) also apply rougnly to the outward and 
inward pressures (see illustration, left) which 
follow a blast of a ‘‘nominal atomic bomb releas.- 
ing energy equivalent to about 20,000 tons of 
T.N.T."" Drawing on the Japanese experience, 
AEC thought a few generalizations could be ap. 
plied to the atomic resistance ability of U. s. 
buildings: multistory reinforced concrete build- 
ings which ‘‘generally suffered remarkably little 
damage’”’ in Japan, because they had been de- 
signed to resist earthquakes, would be ‘‘generally 
less resistant’’ in the U. S., where they are de- 
signed to withstand wind load only; tall build- 
ings having ‘‘heavy steel frames and a long 
period of vibration’’ should ‘‘withstand the effect 
of blast very well;’’ blast damage area to wood 
frame houses probably ‘‘would not exceed 7,500 
#¢.°° 

Overlaying AEC’s table of destruction (below) 
on New Haven, Conn. (lower, left) gives a rough 
idea of the structural damage a ‘‘nominal’’ 
atomic bomb would bring if dropped on the heart 
of a typical U. S. city. 


Radius of { mile (inner circle): from point of 
detonation: 


1,000-2,000 ft.— Decks of steel plate girder 
bridge shift laterally. Mass distortion of heavy 
steel frame buildings; loss of roofs and panels. 


2,000-3,000 ft. — Collapse of reinforced concrete 
building (10 in. walls, 6 ft. floor). Limit of 
severe structural damage to earthquake-resis- 
tant reinforced concrete buildings. Virtually 
complete destruction of all buildings, other than 
reinforced concrete aseismic design. 


3,000-4,000 ft.— 18 in. brick walls completely 
destroyed. Reinforced concrete smoke stack 
with 8 in. walls overturned. 


4,000-5,000 ft.— collapse of tight concrete 
buildings. Mass distortion of frame of steel 
frame building. Brick walls (12 in.) severely 
cracked. 


Radius of 2 miles (outer circle): 


5,000-6,000 ft. — Complete destruction of multi- 
story brick building. Destruction of electrical 
installations and trolley cars. Severe structural 
damage to steel frame building. Brick walls 
(9 in.) moderately cracked. Severe damage to 
entire area. 


6,000-7,000 ft.— Roof tiles meited by heat. 
Structural damage to multistory brick buildings. 


7,000-8,000 ft. — severe damage to homes, heavy 
damage to window frames and doors, foliage 
scorched by radiant heat. 


8,000-9,000 ft.— Moderate damage to area. 
Heavy plaster damage. 


9,000-2 mi. — Biast damage to majority of homes. 
Severe fire damage possible. Flash ignition of 
dry combustible materials. Partial damage to 
structures in area. 


Beyond 2 miles — Up to 12,000 ft., AEC recorded: 
Damage of roof and wall covering on steel frame 
building, light damage to window frames and 
doors, moderate plaster damage, complete win- 
dow damage. 


Limit of Light Damage: 8 mites. 
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as soon as the private building industry 
realized what it stood to loose without a 
functioning Title I and II. Said Senator 
Sparkman: “There is no need of having a 
lapse of FHA, especially when the people 
who are most anxious about keeping FHA 
going are themselves mainly responsible 
for holding up the overall bill.” 


The real delay. The people who were 
“most anxious about keeping FHA going” 
were, presumably, the home-builders, real- 
tors and mortgage bankers. To credit them 
with “holding up the bill” seemed slightly 
fantastic in view of their failure to sway 
Congress to their way of thinking on public 
housing or rent control. 

The real delay, thought builders, might 
better be attributed to the serious doubts 
held by members of the House and Senate 
Banking committees. 

The House Committee—first by a vote of 
11-4 and then by a second vote of 13-9- 
had voted out the bill pretty much as the 
co-op housing lobby had wanted it, includ- 
ing creation of a constituent agency of 
HHFA to run the co-op program instead 
of setting it up directly under Administra- 
tor Foley, whom co-op zealots looked upon 

s “too conservative.” But an early vote 
on the House floor looked doubtful, since 
the bill would have to overcome a big hur- 
dle in the Rules Committee which was 
dominated by a Dixiecrat and Republican 
coalition to whom co-op housing was 
anathema. It was to the Senate that co-op 
enthusiasts would have to look for action. 


Senate modifies bill. The Senate, however, 
reported out its bill in drastically modified 
form. After hearing Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Thomas McCabe object to the 
bill’s inflationary potential, the committee 
paused to take a second look, came up with 
a substitute, drafted by Senator Tobey (R), 
in which co-op housing would be imple- 
mented by the tried and proven methods 
of FHA insurance. Tobey’s bill scrapped 
the whole idea of a new government cor- 
poration and the low interest debentures 
that went with it. His substitute came 
within one vote of adoption. At the last 
minute another Republican, Senator Fland- 
ers of Vermont, switched over and voted it 
down. Then Senators Maybank and Spark- 
man went to bat for the original co-op 
scheme. 

To still the qualms of Federal Reserve 
Chairman McCabe, they reduced the infla- 
tion hazard by cutting the programs in two. 
Title I was cut from $500 million to $250 
million, the small homes program from 
$2.75 billion to only $1 billion, the new 


co-op program from $2 billion to $1f bil 
lion. If the bill had been inflationary,cthe 


reasoning went, it would now be only: half: t. 


as inflationary. ” 4 . 


Strange gimmick. Strangest of all “gil Sap 


inflation” devices to which the Prades: nef It might, according to one widely circu- 


resorted was the replacement of govern- 
ment-guaranteed debentures with bonds not 
guaranteed by the government. But there’ ’ 
was a catch. In the event there should be a 
default on any of the bonds thus issued, the 
holder would have them replaced by new 
debentures of the co-op corporation which 
would be fully guaranteed both as to inter- 
est and principle. 

This queer financial gimmick, admitted 
Senator Sparkman, might result in co-op 
housing paying a slightly higher interest 
rate than originally planned, perhaps as 
high as 314 per cent. 

The Maybank-Sparkman version passed 
with no one asking why the measure would 
not be just as inflationary with the govern- 
ment guaranteeing the bonds in the second 
instance. 

The Senate bill—which still provided for 
direct loans to veterans at 4 per cent—and 
elimination of the combination FHA-VA 
loan (see page 13)—might, conceivably, 
pass. But with the House Rules committee 
blocking passage in the lower chamber. 
home-building might enter the spring sea- 
son without benefit of Titles I and I]. Sena- 
tor Maybank saw no need for temporary 
extension: if builders felt they were going 
to be hurt by a brief lapse, they should 
stop trying to delay the whole bill. The 
administration continued to rely upon the 
carrot and the stick. 


LUSTRON FORECLOSURE leaves RFC 
seeking exit from $30 million loss 


Last month the government wrote finis to 
its biggest and costlier venture yet into the 
field of private housing construction. RFC, 
after weeks of hesitation and saddled with 
a loss of $30 million, started foreclosure 
proceedings against Lustron Corp. 

At one time, Lustron’s steel prefab had 
seemed to the government a bright promise 
to the country’s housing problem—bright 
enough to be polished up with $37.5 mil- 
lion worth of loans. RFC’s disillusion was 
slow in coming. But two months ago, with 
Lustron still 11 units a day behind break- 
even schedule and still hungry for federal 
funds, RFC suggested a reorganization, was 
angered by Lustron’s feeble reorganizing 
attempts. As it announced foreclosure, 
RFC sadly insisted it had never wanted to 
wash up the whole Lustron experiment, but 


is 
“- 


was left no other course by Lustron’s 
“uncooperative” attitude, 
At month’s end, the government was 


{4 ‘4 groping for a way to get out with more 


._ than the $7 millien it could recover in a 
~forced sale of equipment and machinery. 


lated rumor, sell out to Republic Steel. 


»:>. That story was promptly scotched. Then 


another rumor started making the rounds 
»of Washington: Fruehauf Trailer of De- 
faoit was interested, might take Lustron 
over. The House Banking Committee had 
another suggestion: it thought the govern- 
ment might be able to build houses for the 
armed forces. 


MILITARY HOUSING may get built 
through revised Wherry Bill 


Military housing was getting the congres- 
sional eye elsewhere. The Wherry Bill to 
provide privately built rental housing for 
military personnel (by granting 90 per cent 
FHA insurance on military reservations) 
had been a flop right from the beginning. 
Builders had two main complaints: they 
could not stretch their equities with write- 
ups of land costs (since the land was leased 
from the military), and the military 
authorities tried to hold rents down to what 
builders considered” unreasonable levels. 
In the six months of the Wherry Bill’s 
operation, FHA had issued commitments 
for little more than 3,000 units. So last 
morth the Senate authorized (as part of a 
$500 million bill to construct military in- 
stallations) the federal construction of 
7,500 houses, on military Jand, at an aver- 
age $14,750 each (shaved from a proposed 
$16,500 by Sen. Paul Douglas), and a limi- 
tation of 1,080 sq. ft. per unit. 

The Department of Defense was report- 
edly nursing a proposal which would per- 
mit builders to build and operate rental 
projects on military land, without FHA 
mortgage insurance, but with the armed 
service involved making up the difference 
between actual rent collections and the 
amount required to run the project at a 
reasonable profit. 


LIFE TERMER plans houses 


Carl Watson, 41-year-old life termer at the 
Iowa State Penitentiary in Fort Madison, 
started reading Forum in 1943, With talent, 
and plenty of time for study, he took up 
architectural drawing, made his first com- 
plete drawing a year later. Two of his 
houses have been built and a third is under 
construction. 
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STATE FIRE CODE readied by Illinois 


Spurred by the disastrous St. Anthony’s 
hospital holocaust which claimed 75 lives 
at Effingham last April, Illinois’ Fire Mar- 
shall, Pat Kelly, has drafted a fire code 
which, if adopted in April, will make IIli- 
nois the third state having a fire code. 


Kelly’s code calls for fire walls to pro- 
vide refuge areas on each floor of large 
hospitals. Fire detection, alarm and con- 
trol apparatus would be required in multi- 
story buildings. Stairways and open shafts 
in present structures would have to be en- 
closed within three years. 


The state code is more liberal than the 
Chicago code in flame spread ratings for 
interior finishes and in use of drywall for 
small homes. It would not replace, but 
would supplement local codes. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING perks up. It may 


mean nothing, it could mean everything 


oa ) 


Little noticed in all the hullabaloo about 
January’s housing starts, private industrial 
building rose slightly (up to $69 million 
from December’s $68 million, up to $70 
million in February). True, the increase 
was hardly more than one per cent, but the 
interesting fact about it was this: it was the 
first consecutive two-month upturn in four 
years (since the beginning of the big post- 
war industrial building boom). 


The figures bore out what local reports 
had been hinting. In Chicago, during Janu- 
ary, for example, more than $22 million 
went into plant construction, more than 
three times last year’s total and a record 
for the month. 


For many months most business prophets 
had been predicting a further drop in plant 
construction this year (the Department of 
Commerce guessed it would fall 26 per 
cent). It was too early to revise their esti- 
mates, but the turning trend, and reports of 
new plants scheduled to come, foreshad- 
owed a possible, if not probable, volume 
that might exceed earlier predictions. 

Why was the possibility important? 
Home-building could contribute mightily to 
prosperous times, but it could not, very 
long, sustain the basic U. S. economy. For 
homes, though they are capital assets, do 
not produce new capital. Factories do. And 
it is new capital that keeps a nation strong. 
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SEEKING SECURITY, we may lose it— 


say economists 


Stern warnings went out to the nation last 
month. Dr. Edwin G. Nourse prophesied 
that a “pie in the sky” philosophy would 
lead to “strain and possible breakdown” of 
the U. S. economy by 1951. 

Dr. John Clark, one of the two remaining 
Members of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, glumly warned that the 
coal strike could upset the Council’s recent 
forecast for good business in 1950. 


Director of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, W. F. 
Patterson, had the gloomiest prediction of 
all. Said he: “The skilled labor supply of 
this nation is not being replenished at a rate 


fast enough to meet the demands of indus- 
try.” 


Labor’s love lost? Would there be a short- 
age of labor in the building industry? No, 
said the statistics. In the first four 
months of last year, when building was in 
a slump, construction employment ran 
above the same months in 1948. After May 
of °49, as building began to boom, construc- 
tion employment fell below the levels of 
1948. By the end of last year employment 
in the building trades was 65,000 below 
1948 yet building volume was considerably 
higher. This looked like proof of greater 
productivity. 

It was, and builders, in some areas, were 
still lavish in praise of labor. In Atlanta, 
they said, bricklayers are now doing better 
than 800 a day compared to 400-500 during 
the war. But in most cities builders were 
worried, 


St. Louis carpenters had just wangled a 
vacation allowance giving them 52 weeks of 
pay (at 1949’s rate of $2.20) for 50 weeks 
of work in 1950. In San Francisco, Milton 
Morris, Executive vice president of the 
Associated Home Builders, said that in- 
creases in wages about canceled increases 
in productivity. In Detroit labor is expected 
to ask for another 10 cent hourly boost 
this month and bricklayers were rumored 
demanding 12 cents. 


January’s extraordinary building vol- 
ume dropped, seasonally, 7 per cent below 
December, but construction employment 
fell less than 5 per cent. Because of incon- 
sistencies in coverage the data are not con- 
clusive. Buf they are indicative, they point 
to a possible lessening of productivity. 


Builders feared that strong labor demand 
forced by the private housing boom, and 
intensified by the pressure of public hous. 
ing and public works construction, may 
soak up enough workers to reduce the feel- 
ing of competition, make workers slow up, 
reduce their efficiency and increase labor 
costs even more. This would put the heat 
on small builders. 


In Detroit, the builders’ association re- 
ported a high casualty rate among small 
builders even at this early stage. With 
labor’s spring demands, it appeared that 
only large scale builders could meet the 
higher costs, that many small builders 
would be forced out of business. 


HIGHER PRICES result from booming de- 


mand, lessened supply 


Last month rising prices impelled one 
Pittsburgh builder to raise the tag on his 
houses by $100. In Detroit another builder 
raised his $200. 

Builders could blame the weather and 
the government for most of the rise in the 
cost of materials. Freezing cold in the 
Northwest stymied lumber output precisely 
when mild weather in the rest of the country 
brought greater demand. By early Febru- 
ary West Coast Douglas fir 8 ft. 2 x 4’s had 
risen from December’s $45 per thousand 
to $53. At month’s end they were $62. 


Prices of Southern pine rose too, by $3 
to $5 per thousand, largely because of the 
new law raising minimum wages to 75 cents 
an hour. Even at the new prices many 
southern mills found it wouldn’t pay to pro- 
duce. One southern lumber company re- 
ported that 22 mills had closed down in 
Alabama alone. 


The pressure on lumber prices was shown 
in the mid-February report of 417 mills to 
the National Lumber Trade Barometer, 
quoting shipments at some 20 per cent 
above output and orders exceeding produc- 
tion by almost 50 per cent. 


Among the metals, steel prices alone 
seemed likely to rise, the result of stoppages 
caused by the coal strike. Copper, lead and 
zine were unchanged from last-month, Tin 
—on which the RFC had lost $18.5 million 
—was down another half cent to 7414. 


Engineering News-Record’s building cost 
index crept up another quarter of a point 
to 356.48, (against a 1926 index base of 
192.70) nearing the all-time high of 357.07 
reached in October, 1948. 
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HOME FINANCE FOR THE VETERAN approaches dangerous crossroads as Congress considers chang- 


ing FHA and VA programs. Industry leaders plump for combined FHA-VA mortgage to maintain volume of house building 


If Congress gives the axe to the combina- 
tion FHA-VA loan—Section 505(a) of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944— 
as the Sparkman Act proposes, and if some 
other workable substitute is not adopted, 
almost 50 per cent of all the houses planned 
for U. S. veterans during 1950 will not be 
built. In other words, the veteran market 
group which accounts for 20 per cent of 
the total new house market will be sliced in 
half. Moreover, this 505(a) half includes 
most of the better veterans’ housing, that 
built for $10,000 and over, 

The congressmen who wish to eliminate 
505(a) maintain these houses will be built. 
They take the private housebuilding indus- 
try’s word for it that they cannot be built 
under the straight VA program (Section 
501) as it now stands, but they think the 
job could be done under a liberalized 501. 
Last month, as the axe hovered in congres- 
sional hands, there were four liberalizing 
plans abrewing. The industry examined 
them carefully: 

1. Permission for VA to guarantee 60 
per cent (instead of the present 50 per cent) 
of a veteran’s mortgage, up to a maximum 
of $7,500 (instead of the present $4,000). 
The lenders would welcome the greater 
guarantee. (Since VA’s guarantee, unlike 
FHA’s insurance, applies to the top part of 
a loan, lenders would, in effect, be assured 
total protection on a $12,500 home loan.) 
But there was one great objection: builders 
would still be unable to get a free flow of 
construction money. Construction money is 
readily granted only when FHA makes a 
commitment, for FHA’s commitment is firm 
—it will back up its mortgage insurance as 
soon as the house is built. VA will back up 
its guarantee only when a buyer for the 
property is found; banks are notoriously 
reluctant to grant a builder construction 
money under this operation without first 
receiving a premium for their troubles. 
To get construction loans on houses fi- 
nanced under Section 501, builders in some 
parts of the country — notably the West 
Coast—were last month paying premiums 
as high as six points. The $300 a builder 
would thus have to pay to get a $5,000 loan 
is, of course, passed on to the customer. 
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2. Permission for FHA to make commit- 
ments, at a charge, on houses financed 
through VA. This would open the way to 
construction loans, but the $75 commitment 
charge FHA said it would have to make 
would impose a sizeable burden on any 
builder contemplating large-scale opera- 
tions. 

3. Permission for VA to issue firm com- 
mitments. Some industry groups looked 
with favor on this proposal. It would, as 
Thomas P. Coogan, first vice president of 
the National Association of Home Builders, 
pointed out, “reduce the conflict between 
FHA commitment and VA financing”. But 
its one great difficulty was obvious: if a 
veteran-buyer were not found, VA would 
he forced to take over the property itself. 

4. While none of these proposals, the 
industry felt, would do the job that 505(a) 
had done, there was one other proposal 
which brought sharp attention: permission 
for FHA to insure loans 100 per cent to 
veterans at 4 per cent interest, with no 
mortgage insurance premium. 


Persuasive arguments. The idea of keeping 
all government mortgage insurance author- 
ity under one roof made sense to Bernard 
Baruch when he recommended to General 
Omar Bradley in 1945 that FHA handle all 
government mortgages. It made sense more 
recently to the Hoover Commission, which 
picked up and elaborated on the old 
Baruch report. It makes sense now to 
HHF Administrator Raymond Foley and 
FHA Commissioner Franklin Richards, who 
last month had some persuasive arguments 
for transferring VA’s insurance authority 
to FHA: it would eliminate the duplication 
of 505(a) and also lighten the loan on the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, the 
government’s secondary mortgage market, 
which is stuffing itself with unwanted 501’s. 
(Most 505(a) loans stay out of FNMA be- 
cause the 41% per cent interest rate on the 
FHA portion of the loan makes it attractive 
to private lenders.) 

The plan envisioned by Richards and 
Foley, and backed by an impressive number 
of big bankers and builders, would retain 
(and improve on) the virtues of 505(a) as 


Stalford 





well as eliminate its greatest fault. Even 
the mortgage bankers’ historic objection to 
4 per cent loans would disappear in the face 
of total guarantee. FHA would impose a 
set of construction standards modeled after 
its regular standards but would incorporate 
one VA approach dear to the house- 
builder’s heart: appraisal based on cur- 
rent cost, rather than long range value. 
(The industry was well aware that VA 
appraisals are more political than busi- 
ness-like; but it knew too that VA’s ap- 
praisal system had been—and would con- 
tinue to be—one of the significant con- 
tributing factors to the sustained high vol- 
ume of construction.) FHA would create a 
new title to handle this new insurance. VA 
would certify a veteran’s loan eligibility 
and perhaps pay—from its existing reserves 
—FHA losses. (An alternative: losses to 
be paid directly from the Treasury.) 


Enthusiasm and caution. To many this 
seemed—in terms of economy both to the 
government and the builder—a more attrac- 
tive plan than 505(a). Stanley M. Stalford, 
crack New Jersey mortgage banker and one 
of the nation’s leading FHA mortgage spe- 
cialists (last year’s business: $49 million), 
who helped Baruch prepare his 1945 
report, said that by “eliminating delays and 
effecting prompter settlement of loans,” it 
would “permit the builder to have his 
working capital freed and the veteran to 
move into his house faster.” Another mort- 
gage banker estimated the proposal would 
save the government 60 per cent of the 
amount of money VA now spends in its 
mortgage insurance program. 

But some in the industry were cautious. 
The Home Builders, particularly, who in 
many ways stood to benefit from ‘the exis- 
tence of two rival government organiza- 
tions, feared granting FHA a “monopoly” 
on government insurance. (Countered one 
executive of a large life insurance com- 
pany: “Of course FHA could get all power- 
ful. But what’s the difference? Are two 
divisions of government better than one?” ) 
The U. S. Savings & Loan League, which 
has never liked FHA, was not eager to give 
it any more authority than it already has. 
(USSLL General Counsel Horace Russell 
said he would prefer to see “four competing 
government organizations rather than one: 
competition makes for better service.”) 
The loudest dissenter of all was technically 
not a member of the housebuilding indus- 
try, but nonetheless a most forceful member 
of any conference on veterans’ housing— 

(Continued on page 18) 





HOME BUILDERS in convention ponder new marks! 


Two insistent voices of demand cut sharply 
through the 6th annual convention of the 
National Association of Home Builders in 
Chicago last month. The first was one with 
which the house builder was well familiar: 
the market demand. He had heard it change 
several times already—in tone and in con- 
text—in his postwar operations, and each 
time he had faced up to it. Now he heard 
it change once more, and in convention ses- 
sions he acknowledged its unmistakable 
message: the demand for houses has 

changed to a demand for better houses. 
The second was a new type of demand 
on the private builder, and one which he 
had become aware of only after it had built 
up and gathered in force over years of mis- 
representation of the industry’s backbreak- 
ing effort to crack the nation’s swollen, 
war-born housing shortage. It was a de- 
mand that the builder now tell his side of 
the story of American home building to the 

American people. 

ing for 1) retention of 55(a) loan insurance; 2) defeat . ae ey a 
of co-op housing bill; 3) equalization of FHA and VA through which the private builder’s voice 
pancihag hang eia om, Poggi ge io i could be heard, had been forced to watch an 
cent of reproduction cost’’ for private construction on slum incredible postwar spectacle: the builder, 
cleared land; 6) repeal of Public Housing Bill. despite his record postwar construction of 
3.5 million new houses and apartment 
units, was still held suspect by a public 
fed on a steady distrust of private opera- 
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PAST PRESIDENT Edward Carr, 
Washington, D. C., with HHFA 
Research Director Richard Rat- ; 
cliffe. - sd d 
RETIRING PRESIDENT Rodney 
NEW PRESIDENT Thomas P. Lockwood, Detroit, (right) with 
Coogan’s chief fight has been Richard H. Brown, Birmingham. 
for favorable mortgage finance. 





NEWLY ELECTED First Vice 
President W. P. Atkinson, Okla- 
homa City, with Fred Larivee, 
Newark, N. J. 





OTHER NEW OFFICERS: bBeiow, Secretary 
Joseph Haverstick, Dayton; Second Vice 
President Alan E. Brockbank, Salt Lake City. 
Extreme right, next page, Treasurer Nathan 
Manilow, Chicago. 





GLUM DELEGATES (right) hear Real Estate Economist 
James C. Downs, Jr., backed by chart showing ‘‘exhaus- 


tion of backlog of unfilled demand,” predict “‘sharp market 
drop” in fate "50, 
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arket  jemands, decide to tell their story to the people with a $250,000 public relations program 
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tions. But saddled with a piddling public 
relations budget (last year’s: $28,000), 
NAHB had hardly been able to raise a pro- 
testing voice. Clearly it was time, the build- 
ers felt, to sing out. 

When Los Angeles Builder Fritz Burns 
proposed the method—a fund big enough 
to “tell the American people about the job 
the housebuilders are doing”—the delegates 
roared their approval. The fund—NAHB 
hopes for $250,000—will be voluntarily 
contributed (assessment was ruled out) and 
will not be used politically. Said Presi- 
dent Elect Thomas P. Coogan: “We don’t 
propose to fight anything with this fund. 
We've been fighting public housing for 
many years without much luck.” 

Just how it would be used was still not 
clear; the association’s directors had not 
decided. But it would at least give force to 
the builder’s long-stilled voice, and that was 
what he wanted—and badly needed. 

Having disposed of this demand, the 
builder turned, relieved, back to the first, 
for here he was on familiar ground—not 
necessarily safe ground, or easily traveled, 
for it contained many challenges the builder 
had not yet had to meet; but at least he was 
familiar with the overall challenge of the 
market. Realistically, he admitted the mar- 
ket change characterized by Retiring Presi- 





dent Rodney Lockwood: “The desperate 
need for shelter has been pretty well satis- 
fied in most communities. Now the people 
who are buying houses are looking for 
much more than mere shelter—they are 
looking for good homes . . . We will have to 
stimulate and incite the desire of more peo- 
ple, not for just shelter, but for better shel- 
ter—not for just a new house, but for a 
better new house.” 

The builders had begun to batten down 
the hatches for the onslaught of the new 
“buyers market” at their annual conven- 
tion a year ago (Forum, Mar. ’49). They 
were facing then the second circle of the 
postwar market, when the challenge was to 
reduce house costs. Since that time, by 
steadily shaving square footage and profits, 
they hdd managed to push the average price 
of a new house down to $8,000. 

Now they had reached the bottom on 
cost reduction. (Said Burns: “Next year’s 
house will be no cheaper. “We will do well 
to keep it at the same price.”) And they 
had also reached the market’s third circle: 
a market not the least bit desperate, but 
willing to buy if it could find a good buy. 
This new market would want a house no 
more expensive than 1949’s, and certainly 
no smaller, but one, for all that, of better 
quality—a house, in Lockwood’s words, of 





PRIVATE FINANCE representatives L. Douglas Meredith, National 
Life Insurance Co. of Vt., and Horace Russell, U. S. Savings & Loan 
League Counsel, are separated by Baltimore Builders William Rogers 
| and Charles Spielman from Government Representatives Raymond 

Foley, HHFAdministrator, and Franklin Richards, FHA Commis- 


sioner. Foley called for considerable increase in “‘size of the small 
economy house.’’ 





VISITOR Herbert Nelson, of National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, in informal discussion 
with Fritz Burns, Los Angeles; Robert A. 
Bready, Baltimore; Waverly Taylor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 










“better design, better arrangement, . and 
superior treatment.” The builder’s chances 
of matching last year’s construction record 
of 1 million new houses rested squarely on 
his ability to meet that demand. 

Could he do it? If there was any one 
worry which transcended his harried 
anxiety over government interference, it 
was this. And the answer, he sensed, was 
inherent in the challenge as Lockwood had 
framed it. Lockwood’s phrase better design 
rang like a keynote through the convention 
area, It was sounded from almost every 
platform. It dominated the majority of dis- 
cussion groups, both formal and informal. 

It raised the clinic on design to the con- 
vention’s most important and best attended, 
and revealed clearly the builder’s growing 
willingness to consider the synonymity be- 
tween “better design” and “contemporary 
design.” The area of agréement among the 
panel members was so great that there was 
little room for argument. (Only Chicago’s 
conservative Joseph Merrion defended tra- 
ditional design in general, and in particu- 
lar, the pictureless picture window at the 
front of the house.) 

And the builders in the audience, who 
had long since adapted such contemporary 
principles as the open plan, listened respect- 
fully to the panel experts tell them it was 


Photos: 1, 2, Bert Shepard; 3, Oscar & 
Associates; others, Arthur E. Hang 


CORRIDOR CONFERENCE: NAHB Pub- 
lic Relations Chief Waiton Onslow; E. 
M. Spiegel, Passaic, N. J.; Maurice 
Robinson, Detroit; NAHB Executive 
Vice President Frank Cortright. 


BUILDING CODE committee members: 
John Weinhart, Detroit; Chairman 
Luther Boggs, Atlanta; Charlies Smith, 
Chicago; Bert Westover, Indianapolis; 
Joseph Wolff, Detroit; L. Glen Shields, 
Chicago. 
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NAHB CONVENTION highlights better design, sales and new products 


high time to adopt others. Forum’s Douglas 
Haskeli assailed the builder’s tendencies to 
pack a “collection of features” into his 
houses without considering that “quality 
also means the best possible use of space 
for modern living,” and to “overrate the 
need for kitchen efficiency and underrate the 
importance of convenience.” Long Island 
Prefabricator Cy Williams sounded two 
other distinct sins of the small house: lack 
of “adequate storage space and a workable 
play area.” Builder Earl (“Flat Top”) 
Smith, of Berkely, Calif., deplored the in- 
dustry’s “holier-than-thou attitude toward 
change.” Said he: “We are underestimat- 
ing the intelligence of the buyer,” and he 
cited his own experiences to prove it. 
Despite the active resistance of local mort- 
gage bankers and the FHA, he built his first 
modern house 21% years ago. It sold before 
completion, nine orders were placed for 
duplicates, and Smith has built nothing but 
flat tops since. Whereas he only built 40 
houses.a year before his switch to modern, 
this year he will build 1,000, and 450 of 
these have already been sold. 

Since better design was to be a heavy 
enough challenge, it was fortunate for the 
builder that some of the worries which 
beset him at last year’s convention had 


GIRL ARCHITECT Elizabeth Bell, Car- 
negie Tech student and first prize win- 
ner of a woman’s design contest, shows 
her panel to Waldick, N. J., Builder 
David Zamore, first prize winner in 
large house development competition. 
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SALES were part of the 
show. Above, Anne Dem- 
mino distributes to dele- 
gates samples of alumi- 
num nails. Right, a lock 
salesman interests Builder 
Burke Miller, Kansas City. 


AT FORUM PARTY: 
waukee; John Olson, Worcester, Mass. 


Harold Genrich, G. Lawrence Mitchell, R. F. Eisenhardt, Oscar R. Giesecke, 
David M. Hannah. 


been removed. Financing, for instance, was 
not the headache it was a year ago. There 
was plenty of mortgage money around, and 
it was getting cheaper all the time. During 
1950, however, the builder had found no 
aspirin big enough to dissolve the headache 
completely. Easy financing was still a 
phrase rather than a reality in too many 
areas. And the builder’s perennial worry 
about adequate funds for Fanny May re- 
mained, for, so far as he could see, his VA- 
financed work in 1950, just as in 1949, 
would depend on Fanny May’s secondary 
market. (One financial observer thought 
money would get cheap enough this year, 
however, to find lenders vying for 4 per 
cent GI loans.) 

Nor could the builder find much relief in 
the government’s curious “sedatives”—its 
threats to pamper cooperatives, and to 
eliminate the vital 505(a) loan (see p. 13), 
its passion for jerky, short term financing 
legislation instead of the long term financ- 
ing the builder needed. 

On these matters—and others—the gov- 
ernment—and even other industry groups— 
had shown themselves reluctant to listen to 
the men who build the nation’s houses. But 
perhaps now, with his new-found voice, the 
builder could take his case to the people. 








Left, Arthur Bohnen, Evanston, III.; Sterling Albert, Mil- 
Above: Buffalo Builders Philip Flech, 





NEW PRODUCTS: Using Hollywood's 
tried and true cheesecake sales tech- 
nique, Californian Joseph Schulte, be- 
hind revolving bar (above), holds spe- 
cial show to dramatize new building 
products. 






A radiant glass heat- 
ing panel... 


Photos: 1, 2, Dean Vance; 
others, Arthur E. Haug 





° + « a revolving closet, 
which turns inside out... 





. +++ a touch plate switch, 
which flicks lights by finger 
touch, and master panel, 
which controls all lights in 
house... 


an automatic 
hammer (with- 
out cheesecake). 
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Theres more than 
meets the cye in 


Look inside a Kwixset lock. See the advanced design, the 
simplicity of operation, the rugged, precision-built construc- 
tion... the built-in features that make Kwikset locks first 
choice with architects and builders across the nation. 
KwIksEt’s unique cam action locking device provides posi- 
tive knob locking. The ingenious half-round spindle reduces 
number of working parts. And fewer parts mean faster, more 
economical manufacturing operations ... lower unit costs! 

But mechanical design isn’t the whole story. Kwikset 
locks are exceptionally clean and attractive in appearance 


MANUFACTURED BY 







... beautifully hand-finished in satin or polished chrome or 
brass, or satin bronze. 

Architects find that Kwrxset’s clean design and striking 
beauty enhance the appearance of both modern and tradi- 
tional residences. Add to this Kwixset’s high quality, low 
price and ease of installation and there is littke wonder why 
leading architects are specifying Kwikset locks for every 
door on every house. 


MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
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INDUSTRIES, INC. 


1107 East Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 
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the powerful American Legion. Jealously 


aware of the Veterans Administration’s raison 


@etre, and of its own considerable influence 


in VA, the Legion had been plugging right 
along for the elimination of 505(a) in fayor 
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of straight VA loans. It was militantly pre. 
pared to defend VA against any further at. 
tempt to rob it of its prerogatives, The Legion 
might eventually yield on other things (jt 
hinted last month it might go along with an 
attempt to equalize the interest rates on VA 








and FHA loans provided the equalized rate 
stayed at 4 per cent for the time being), but 
it made it pointedly clear that it would toler. 
ate no tinkering with VA’s physical structure. 


Industry’s viewpoint. Against the Legion’s dis. 
sension, all other discussion was difficult, at 





best. For Congress, its election year ear keenly 
tuned to the biggest lobby in Washington, was 
likely to hear little else. 

If it wished to see a 1950 housing output 


approaching last year’s however, Congress 





would be obliged to listen to the point of view 
of the private housebuilding industry. Last 
month that point of view was admittedly not | 
too clear; the industry needed cohesion first of 
all in its attempt to make its wants and needs 
known. But even through the cross currents 
and local interests that fanned the discussion, 
the point of view was there to be seen—and 
heard: a healthy production of veterans 
4 | - S TI LE houses depends on 1) congressional adoption 
of the best substitute for 505(a) thus far ad- 


E LU S re e 0 M Pp A R T M L N T S vanced: a new title to permit FHA to insure 


veterans loans 100 per cent at 4 per cent inter: 


Kivett and Myers, Architects 





est. without insurance premiums and with 
Latest design and building techniques, and newest materials, incorpo- 


rated in the new Macy store in Kansas City, Mo., have made this 
“probably the finest down-town store in all the U.S.,” in the opinion 


VA’s liberal appraisal policies; or, if Com 


gress is unwilling to brave the American 


dee canes! —_ . : Legion’s wrath, 2) Congressional retention of 
of some specialists. It is highly significant, therefore, that WeiSteel Hi- . , 

; the combined FHA-VA mortgage. 
Stile Flush Compartments were chosen for all the toilet rooms! These 
compartments combine the fine appearance of smooth modern design . ; ens ail 
with material and structural quality which has proved its worth through Well-used tool. From the first, 509(a) was 


40 years of service. strangely inefficient-looking tool to be used in 


the efficient production of houses, But it was 
@ Note the smooth lines of the flush doors, stiles and partitions, sanitary, 


: ; ; “—" » bes y , an indus 

and insulated against metallic sounds characteristic of many metal products. the best ge that ~~ be ~— by er od 

:; try trying desperately to catch up with war 

@ Edges of partitions, doors and wide stiles are bound and interlocked 7 I a dl , haic f- 
under tension with drawn molding which is welded at corners. Each edge created demand but impeded by archa 


is reinforced by three thicknesses of metal. nancing methods. Particularly in the large 


metropolitan markets, many builders, lenders, 
and veteran-buyers found it a distinetly better 

@ Hardware, stile shoes, wall and headrail fittings combine ample strength tool than 501: it became well-used. Last year 
with refinement of design. . 7 4 

° it hammered ovt half of all the veterans 


@ Permanent uniform rigidity and strength throughout all units. Flush di- 
viding partitions are tension-locked directly to stiles. 
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@ All steel parts are of prime furniture steel or Bonderized galvanized 








° ° ‘ ] as its 
extra smooth steel as specified — finished in high baked synthetic enamel houses built. But its faults te wel Last 
in“any of 24 standard WeiSteel colors as selected. virtues—became well known to its users. 

on alk imi j it grew 
WRITE NOW for new bulletin with details and specifications on WeiSteel month, as the talk of eliminating It 6 





Compartments for toilet, shower, dressing and similar enclosures. louder, the industry counted up again the 


marks for and against 505(a). Credits: 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 302 Weisway Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. (Continued on puge 20) 
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He won a 





HIS YOUNG MAN is Charles G. Adams of Conway, Ark.—one of 12,000 
brickmason apprentices enrolled in a nation-wide training program 
being promoted by SCPI. 


Recently these young men demonstrated their skill in a national bricklaying 
competition. A passing crowd of more than 300,000 at the finals in Cleveland, 
Ohio, saw Adams defeat the best apprentices from every state to become 
Champion Brickmason Apprentice. 


His fine work, and that of all the other contestants, showed that this training 
program is getting real results—results that will make you and your customers 
“winners” for years to come. 


Every time you design or build with structural clay this training program will 
pay you valuable dividends—in decreased building costs, efficient workman- 
ship, quality construction and satisfied buyers. 


These are the goals Charles Adams and his fellow apprentices are learning to 
work toward. These are also the goals of SCPI and the various educational, 
labor and government groups cooperating in this program. 


We at SCPI think the excellent progress of the program to date is a healthy sign 
of a bright future for the building industry and for all of you associated with it. 


MAIN OFFICE 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Championship 


-oe but you'll reap 


fhe benefit! 





| ? regional offices to help you— 

STRUCTURAL CLAY PROD. 
UCTS INSTITUTE, 341 State Street, 
New Haven 10, Conn.; 1949 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York 17,N.Y.; 
1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna.; 306 Market Avenue, North, 
Canton, Ohio; 502 Benedum Trees 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna.; 228 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois; 
120% Welch Avenue, Ames, lowa, 
208 Kittredge Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado; 55 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 5, Calif.; Cen- 
tral Building, Seattle 1, Washington. 
Clay Products Association of the 
Southwest, Littlefield Building, Austin, 
Texas; First National Building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, 


ferrer: 
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» 
Aay building manager will tell you that keeping fixed costs down 
is one of his most important aims. Aside from taxes, maintenance 
costs and repairs are principal worries. 

You can almost eliminate flooring repairs, and cut maintenance 
costs in half, by installing Wright RUBBER TILE! 

That half you save will go a long way towards paying taxes. 

Our correspondence files bulge with letters from satisfied custo- 
mers who report that WRIGHT RUBBER TILE enables a single main- 
tenance man to do the work of two — with less effort and reduced 
cost. Mopping with luke-warm water, plus occasional waxing and 
buffing is all the care needed. They are pleased with the way 
WRIGHT RUBBER TILE resists damage of all kinds—keeping its new 
appearance long after other floors have worn out. They appreciate 
the added safety that results from its resistance to fire. 

But there are still other benefits you gain with WRIGHT RUBBER 
TILE, such as: very low cost per year (Wright floors have a life 
expectancy of 25, 50, even 100 years), quiet comfort, your choice of 
21 dynamic colors, and enduring beauty. 

Write for the new bulletin “Architects’ Specifications” which 
gives complete information including colors and sizes available. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
5204 Post Oak Road ¢ Houston 5, Texas 





= 
= — 


as 
EQLPP RIGHT RUBBER TILE 
gO 


¢ 
+ 














2210 
* WRIGHTEX—Soft Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHTFLOR—Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
* WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 


FLOORS OF DISTINCTION 
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1. It has made home-purchase with no down 
payment available to more veterans, thereby 
creating a much bigger market. 


2. As a 100 per cent insured mortgage for 
small houses (the big first mortgage is insured 
by FHA; the smaller second mortgage jg 
guaranteed by VA), the lender is given almost 
full protection. 


3. The FHA portion of the mortgage gives 
the lender a 41% per cent interest rate. 


4. The FHA portion, giving the builder a 
firm commitment, enables him to get construe. 
tion loans reasonably. 


5. The VA _ portion of the mortgage 
(roughly 20 per cent) does not use up the 
veteran's total VA loan guarantee privilege, 


6. A veteran wanting a bigger and better 
house can usually finance it only through 
505(a), since most 501 loans are made with 
the intent of selling them to FNMA, and 
FNMA cannot buy mortgages over $10,000, 


Overall objection. Against these factors was 
one overall objection which could not be ig- 
nored: the substantial cost of having two gov- 
ernment agencies handle double appraisals, 
double recordings, double title and legal 
fees. It is an added cost to both the veteran 
(which he pays either outright or in the hid- 
den cost of the house) and to the government. 
Long Island Builder Bill Levitt guessed rough- 
ly that duplication in 505(a) adds $150 to the 
price tag of his $7,990 house. 


It was a big objection, and it sat heavily on 
the industry’s conscience. But, in spite of it, 
for most of the industry the scales were still 
tipped in favor of continuing 505(a). For 
more impressive than any of its virtues was 
the one fact which had not changed in all the 
five years of postwar homebuilding: there 
exists no other legislative tool which could put 
up the houses the U. S. had promised its veter- 
ans. The industry’s leaders had testified sol- 
emnly to that. “The results of its elimination,” 
said Milton MacDonald, vice president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association, “would be well 
nigh disastrous to the continued volume pre 
duction of housing under private enterprise, 
due to the drying up of construction money. ae 
Frank Cortright, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Home Builders, 
agreed unequivocally that it would “dras 
tically reduce the volume of new homes com 
structed for veterans.” Builders nodded sol- 
emnly. The 50 per cent reduction in veterans 
houses would be drastic indeed. 
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BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, BOSTON 
Charles F. Wilinsky, M.0., Director 
and President-elect of the 
American Hospital Association 


This is the hospital os it now appears with 
its newly completed wing. One of more 
than 1100 hospitals using FABRON. 


Volpe Construction Co., Inc., Gen’l Contr, 


tél 


WILLIAM A. RILEY 
Curtin & Riley, Architects, Boston 


Curtin & Riley is one of New England’s 
leading architectural firms specializing in 
hospitals. Among their current projects are 
the following: 


Veterans’ Hospital............ West Haven, Conn. 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital.............. Boston, Mass. 
Albany Memorial Hospital........ Albany, N. Y. 
Woonsocket Hospital.......... Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Mary Hitchcock Nurses Home, Hanover, N. H. 
Bon Secours Hospital............ Lawrence, Mass. 
St. Vincent Hospital.............. Worcester, Mass. 


Sceva Speare Hospital.......... Plymouth, N. H. 
St. Luke’s Hospitol.......... New Bedford, Mass. 
Brockton Hospitol.................. Brockton, Mass. 


Marlborough Hospitol.......... Marlboro, Mass. 
Lawrence Memorial Hospital, Medford, Mass. 


bron. 
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Another Curtin & Riley hospital . . . with 
Fabron Wall Coverings specified throughout! 





e Wherever maintenance costs must be kept low -in hospitals, college dormi- 
tories, hotels, etc.- substantial economies can be assured by the use of FABRON 
on walls and ceilings. 


FABRON, the fabric-plastic-lacquer wall covering, far outlasts conventional 
finishes in beauty and serviceability . . . pays for itself many times over during 
its own life-time. Here are some of its advantages which have won many thou- 
sands of firm friends among architects and institutions all over the country, 


Proven Durability. Fabron toughens with age . . . withstands hard usage. Installa- 
tions applied ten years ago are still good for many more years of uninterrupted, 
trouble-free service. 


Prevents Plaster Cracks. Fabron’s sturdy fabric and plastic base conceals plaster 
blemishes . . . prevents cracks. 


Sunfast and Washable. Fabron colors will not fade. Dirt and stains of all kinds 
are easily removed. And no matter how often it is washed, Fabron retains its 
fresh, attractive appearance. 


Prevents Fire Spread. Tested and listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, sponsored 
by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Low Initial Cost. Despite Fabron’s long-term | sese4 ment tibin _ ated 
advantages, its initial cost in new construc- ynderwriters q ratories Ing 
tion need be little, if at all, higher than that ss : 


: Nononal Board of Fire Underaviters 
of a good, three-coat paint treatment. 








FREDERIC BLANK & CO., INC. + Est. 1913 + 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Represented in Canada by The Robert Simpson Company Limited - Special Contract Division 


@ More than 160 Fabron patterns, colors and textures—st 
carat especially for institutional needs—permit decorative lattt. 

smposssble to achieve with conventional finishes. Why not let our 
Advisory Department acquaint you with our free estimating, 
decorative and specification aids? Write today! 









the fabric-plastic-lacquer wall covering for institutions. 
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The Caribe Hilton Hotel (p. 97), lush addition 
to the already lavish Puerto Rican landscape, is 
a product of the design talents of TORG, FERRER 
& TORREGROSA (r.), local architects, and WARNER. 
LEEDS (1.) of New York. The Puerto Rican trio, 
Osvaldo Toro, Miguel Ferrer, Jr., and Luis 
Torregrosa, organized the present firm in 1945, 
All three are in their mid-thirties, were born jn 
Puerto Rico and hold technical degrees from 
New York universities, Toro and Ferrer in archi. 
tecture, Torregrosa in engineering, The New 
Yorkers, Charles H. Warner and Harold Leeds 
have had their own architectural office since 


early 1947. 


Forty year old architect FRANCIS J. McCARTHY 
was born in Sydney, Australia, soon came to the 
U. S. with his American parents. He attended 
Stanford University, worked for several archi- 
tects, including William Wurster, and opened his 
own San Francisco office in 1938. His postwar 
practice has been varied, encompassing residen- 
tial, industrial and commercial work, including 


the interesting Palace Hotel remodeling (p. 106). 
g £ 


G. E. KIDDER SMITH’S exotic career has centered, 
alternately, in Syria, Brazil, Scandinavia and 
Switzerland. A  Princeton-trained architect, he 
was sent by his Alma Mater on a Syrian expedi- 
tion in 1938. A year later, he was off to Sweden 
and in 1942 he went to Brazil for the Museum of 
Modern Art to do Brazil Builds. A 1946 Guggen- 
heim Fellowship resulted in his latest, Switzer- 
land Builds (p. 121). Companion pieces on 
Sweden and the Mediterranean Region will fol- 
low later. 


The refreshing departure from 
“post office federal” in the de- 
sign of Detroit's forthcoming 
Federal Reserve Building (p. 
118). is largely the work of 
JOSEPH W. LEINWEBER (¢.), 
MINORU YAMASAKI (r.), and LEO J. HOSMAN (r.). 
Employed in the early design stages by Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, the first two are now officers 
of a new organization, Leinweber, Yamasaki & 
Hellmuth, and are consultants to their old firm 
on the Federal Reserve project. Leinweber is 4 
graduate of Carnegie Tech. Yamasaki’s former 
employers form a veritable “Who's Who in Archi- 
tecture.” Hosman is vice-president of Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls. 


A member of the building fraternity on several 
counts, J. L. GARROLL is a Seattle mortgage 
lender, property manager and merchant builder. 
His depression-born (1932) mortgage loan insti- 
tution, Carroll, Hedlund & Associates, writes > 
proximately $15 million in mortgages each yeat, 
also services over $40 million more for four lead- 
ing U. S, life insurance companies. Mountlake 
Terrace is a recent Carroll venture (p. 132). 
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A total of 2200 Roddiscraft Solid-Core Flush 
Veneered Doors are in use at the United States 
in Bethesda, Maryland. 


Navy Medical Center 











ern Mercy Hospital in Roc 


Roddiscraft Solid-Core Flush Veneered Doors are ~% The new building of the Nassau Hospital 


included in the permanent egppment of the mod- Mineots. New York, has Roddiscraft Solid-Core 
kville Centre, New York. 





Flush Veneered Doors throughout. 


Roddiscratt 


SOLID-CORE FLUSH VENEERED DOORS PROVED IN HOSPITAL SERVICE 


5 reasons why it pays to include these quality 
doors in your hospital construction plans 


; 
} 


a 


Identification and Guarantee — All 
Roddiscraft Solid-Core Flush Ve- 
neered Doors are guaranteed with- 
out qualification as to workman- 
ship and materials. Inserted in the 
hinge rail of every door is a red, 
white, and blue dowel which per- 
manently identifies the door. 


Resistance to Abuse — Roddiscraft 


Both from the standpoint of utility and 
safety, Roddiscraft Solid-Core Flush 
Veneered Doors measure up to the 
stringent requirements of hospital 
planners. The service record of these 


exceptional doors stands as proof in 


‘ aerrE . 
Solid-Core Flush Veneered Doors . . : 

Pe easily withstand the punishment itself. Every day—in new hospitals and 
of heavy hospital duty. The entire . . 

\ door assembly is welded into a old — Roddiscraft Solid-Core Flush 











} 





solid unit—permanently puncture- 
proof, waterproof, and resistant 
to decay. 


Standard Thickness Face Veneers— 
Roddiscraft Standard Construction 
is a feature which adds to the 
durability of these Flush Veneered 
Doors. The Roddiscraft method 
utilizes Standard Thickness Face 
Veneers—as opposed to %" and 
thicker veneers. Less moisture 
penetration greater durability. 


Sound Resistance—The high resist- 
ance of Roddiscraft solid-core con- 
struction to the passage of sound 
has been established by independ- 
ently conducted laboratory tests. 
The standard 1%" Roddiscraft 
Solid-Core Flush Veneered Door 
develops an average sound trans- 
mission loss of 30.9 decibels. 


Fire Resistance—One reason why 
Roddiscraft Solid-Core Flush Ve- 
neered Doors are ideal for hospi- 


Veneered Doors are providing de- 
pendable, satisfactory service. It’s no 
wonder that more and more hospitals 
are turning to Roddiscraft for their 


doors. 

Write for book —“An Open and 
Shut Case for the Finest Flush Doors” 
— giving complete details and specifi- 
cations of the Roddiscraft Door line. 


Roddiscratt 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Werehouses in 





. : : “ : Cambridge, Moss Houston, Texas New York, N. Y. 
tals is their exceptional resistance Charlotte, N. C. Konsos City, Kansos Port Newark, N. J. 
to fire. This fact has been estab- Chicago, II. L. 1. City, N.Y Philadelphia, Pa. 
lished by independent laboratories, Cincinnati, Obie Los Angeles, Calif. St. Louis, Me. 


\ Dalles, Texe Louisville, Ky. Sen Antonie, T. 
where standard Roddiscraft doors ich. ~~ M Sa ie 


; ; Detroit, Mich. Marshfield, Wis. 
exceeded the 40-minute fire test. Milwaukee, Wis. 











San Francisco, Calif, 
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‘| THE SENATOR HAS A CERTAIN AIR ABOUT HIM 


Elected representatives of the people get just as hot as anyone else during 
Washington summers. The problem in the remodeling of the U.S. Capitol Building* 
was to prevent this discomfort for senators and representatives during Congres- 
sional sessions. 

The Capitol architect called in a leading consulting engineer, who designed 
the air conditioning system. Trane equipment was installed to meet the rigid speci- 
fications and Washington’s humid heat and damp cold. 





Today, Congressional sessions are cool... at least, atmospherically. And an- 





other problem was solved by the same equipment which makes air more comfort- 
able, usable, efficient, in thousands of offices, stores, plants, homes. 


If you have an air conditioning problem —remember Trane. The House of 
Weather Magic knows how to warm air, cool it, dry it, humidify it, clean it, or move 
it. Your local Trane office will be glad to work with you on any of your projects. 


SKYSCRAPER AIR CONDITIONING. In addition to the type of air conditioning equip- 
ment required for large areas such as the Capitol Building, Trane also manufactures 
UniTrane under-window air conditioners for office buildings, hotels and other struc- 
tures which are made up of many small rooms or offices. 

Occupying but little more space than an old-fashioned radiator, these new units 
heat, cool, remove excess moisture, filter, and circulate air—provide individual room 
control. Write for “Merely a Matter of Air” 


HEAT FOR THE HOME. Write for “How to Live in June All Winter? containing facts 
about quick-heating, space-saving, economical Trane Convectors. 


* Architect: David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. Con- 
sulting Engineer: Charles S. Leopold. General Contrac- 
tor: Consolidated Engineering Co., Inc. Air Condition- 
ing Contractor: Mehring & Hanson Company. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN MFG. DIVISION SCRANTON, PA. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO 





MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT - 
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OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 





UPSIDE DOWN EGG 


Forum: 


In your December issue I was very pleased to 
find your article “Shell Concrete” in which you 
use “a recent chicken egg” as an illustration. 

The reason I was pleased to see this is because 
in my office I am using the egg as a symbol of 
form, displayed on a wall panel (along with ap. 
other unchangeable form, the cross, our slogan, 
“Two plus two equals four,” and a quotation from 
Albert Einstein: “It is a language of proportion 
which makes evil complicated, and good, sim. 
ple” ). 

But | would like to find out whether you are 
ahead of me or whether it is a misprint that the 
egg is up-side-down on page 106. If there is a 
reason, | am eager to know, as I am always will. 
ing to learn. 

The whole issue, mostly the churches, is a 
swell job. Congratulations, 

Georce Farkas 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


@ Observant reader Farkas has but little to learn from 
Forum’s up-side-down egg at the conclusion of the 
shell concrete article. It was no misprint; but, rather, 


a playful synonym for the words “the end.”—Ep, 


MEMORIAL BY VETS 


Forum: 

I have observed the designs for the World 
War Il Memorials (Jan, ’49), and I am unable 
to suppress myself, 

I feel that a great wrong has been done in 
that these memorials were not handled by a com- 
petition, in which only architects who served in 
the services could compete. 

Certainly only those who were a part of the 
war should have been given the opportunity to 
design memorials, and certainly only those whe 
were a part of the war could understand and 
grasp the significance of what they mean. 

Cates Hornpostet, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 


ETHICS, NOT BURLAP BAGS 


Forum: 


There is one important aspect of architecture 
which every architectural magazine seems to ig- 
nore today—ethics. . . . 

In the field of monumental architecture, look 
at the United Nations Buildings in New York 
City, designed by the cream of the architectural 
profession. Do these buildings express the idea 
of the United Nations? Do they radiate peace 
and freedom? Do they express the spirit of love 
and friendship among nations? Or do they mir 
what may go on inside them: hard bar- 
gaining, intrigues, frustration. . . Ethically 
speaking, the United Nations Building group 
at best a burlap bag. Let us not forget that archi- 


age 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A NATION-WIDE NETWORK 
OF FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE 
- « - Another Reason Why You Get A 
Greater Return From Your Investment In A 
Cleaver-Brooks Steam Boiler 


ri 

(( 

f Nothing is more important 
4 than dependable operation of 
your steam boiler — vital to such oper- 
ation is proper maintenance and service. 

Cleaver-Brooks steam boiler service 
facilities are national — through fac- 
tory-trained and authorized service or- 
ganizations. Service begins with start- 
ing of your new boiler. It is placed in 
operation and fully tested under load 
by Cleaver-Brooks service-representa- 
tives. Your operators are trained in 
Operation, care and maintenance. 

Burn the available fuel in your area 
— gas or oil — with equal efficiency: 
Through their high heat transfer Cleaver- 


Brooks boilers operate at a guaranteed 


efficiency of 80% from full load down _ 


to 30% of rating, burning &* oil, or 
combination and oil. No high or 
costly stacks i duale roof vent carries 
off combustion gases )}—no or foun- 
dations needed. Fit low head-room 
areas — provide quick steaming, flexi- 
ble operation to meet fluctuating loads 
— eliminate ash handling. Cleaver- 
Brooks boilers fully meet all codes — 
available in sizes 15 to 500 H.P. — 15 
to 200 P.S.I. Write for new, just pub- 
lished catalog. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 
333 East Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 











NEW — The Cleaver-Brooks steam boiler 
“ hea “ 

Cam My ill en 1 at a . 

lesterbead for your copy. 


Cleaver-Brooks 
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only 


For Modern Home 


install. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers in cities 
Factories: ton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 





See our exhibit at the Architects 





This popular closet or wall safe is 

easy and economical to 

ers protection for 

family papers and valuables at a 

modest price —a good, sensibie 

suggestion an architect or builder 

can make to a new home owner. 

Available in a variety of sizes 

to fit any requirement. 

Inquiries are invited on the 
complete line of internationall 

famous Mosler record and c 
protective equipment. 


oe Mosler Safe c. 


Mosler experience 


COULD BUILD VAULT DOORS 


SO EASY AND INEXPENSIVE 


TO INSTALL 

















Many exclusive features for low-cost 
installation in the Mosler non-grout Vault 
Door prove to architects and builders the 
value of Mosler’s 100 years’ experience. 
Mosler doors simply clamp on inside of 
vault wall. No floor pit with wet cement 
required for setting. No patching or 
refinishing after door is installed . . . 
They carry the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 14 to 6 hour fire 
labels. Special relocking device saves 

10% on burglary insurance premiums. 


MOSLER 


Protection 


HOME SAFES 








grceccee---FILL OUT AND MAIL— TODAY! -------- . 
The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. AF 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Mosler Safes and 
Vaults” 
EES RS Rs ee ea eee ee 
Business 
NG diva ch aba tN Obs d obs dckbines dade sdb ¥ensawd cca 
' I vi hula ohdase- ow0abaecd ee re eo 
en ld aiiiRat ts dies dnpicticiiare seal 








Samples Bidg., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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tecture is more than the creation of buildings 


that are satisfactory from the points of view of 
structure and esthetics. Buildings without soul 
and meaning can never be masterpieces of archi. 
tecture, 

Take a look at the designs submitted jn the 
Jefferson Memorial competition for St. Louis. 
There again was a grand opportunity for archi. 
tects to come up with something more than the 
pretty picture of a functionally designed build. 
ing. The spirit of Thomas Jefferson was to be 
expressed architecturally, a difficult but challeng. 
ing task. We know only too well how much this 
spirit means to us and how much of it is stil] 
alive in a great many Americans. However, the 
designs exhibited are testimony to the effect tha: 
the spirit of Thomas Jefferson among contem. 
porary architects is dead. Even if we are too 
small to quite grasp the significance of this great 
man as a formulator of human rights and re. 
sponsibilities, we, as architects, should at least 
be able to recognize honesty and truth in Monti- 
cello or the University of Virginia. In the memo. 
rial designs I have seen, this honesty and truth 
were absent. They were replaced by salesman- 
ship of cheap esthetic tricks a la world’s fair. So 
we found Thomas Jefferson translated thus; 
feet; Beauty = sexy 
shapes; Freedom=radio station; the People= 
6,000 cars and 200 buses; National Heritage= 
so many cubic feet of museum. 

To be fair, the architect can hardly be blamed. 
Our life today has become so distorted that we 
not only expect to be sold something, but we 
want to be sold something. ... 

The days of “Form Follows Function” are 
over. Today, let us say: Ethics First. 


Magnanimity = height in 


The only place where we can see traces of 
ethics in building seems to be in residential archi- 
tecture. Here we find a good many houses that 
are not only pleasant to look at and comfortable 
to live in but that also spell honesty. . . . Some- 
body once compared a good small house with a 
folksong. I cannot think of a better comparison, 
because folksongs are honest too, and they are 
just as great. 

Now, while we are able to create folksongs, 
where are our symphonies? A folksong played 
over and over again and louder and louder does 
not give us a symphony, although this is exactly 
what many architects are trying to do today. 

Bernarp WAGNER 
Washington, D. €. 


PITTSBURGH’S TRIANGLE 
Forum: 

[ was particularly interested in the material on 
Pittsburgh (Nov. 49) which brought back fond 
memories of some ten or twelve years ago when 
I worked on sketches for this area in collabora 
tion with Harland Bartholomew & Associates of 
St. Louis and Janssen & Cocken of Pittsburgh. 

I was moved to dig out our old files on this 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Economical to Install 
and Maintain 


The Sylvania “Flexi-Module” system is easy and eco- 
nomical to install. The Sylvania fluorescent fixtures are 
quickly hung on the original ceiling or overhead supports. 

The uniformly sized modules (32x 32”) are then 
attached to and suspended by adjustable hanger straps, 
and quickly leveled from below with a screw driver. And 
that’s all! No costly buried-in-concrete construction. 
Telephone and electrical wiring ...even air-conditioning 
ducts are safely suspended in the space between the 
modules and the old ceiling. 


New Beauty... Flexible, too 


You'll like the surprising variety of lovely ceiling lighting 
effects now obtainable with Sylvania’s “‘Flexi-Module” 
system. 

For example, you can design an attractive ceiling from 
conventional type louvers interspersed with opaque 
panels. Or, you can use luminous panels and plastic 
panels. You'll achieve new startling effects in which in- 
terior lighting appears as natural as out-of-doors... with- 
out obvious fixtures and ugly wiring. 

Flexible, too. Any fixture can be easily relocated, and 
easily serviced. And each unit can be wired for individ- 
ual control. 


For New Construction 
or Remodeling 


Include this latest lighting technique in your present 
building plans. Ideal for stores, and office buildings. Won- 
derful for remodeling jobs, and for converting extra 
warehouse or factory space into bright, modern offices 
or display rooms. 

The coupon brings you full information and new illus- 
trated literature. Mail it today! 


Storage Space into Bright Modern Offices... 
Eat. 


Leonomicaly! 


Where plans call for recessed lighting 
..- SYLVANIA TROFEER UMTS. 
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The only fan with the 


ILG Self-Cooled Motor! 


ENGINEERED SPECIFICALLY, 
FOR EXHAUST FAN DUTY 


i < 


CERTIFIED RATINGS... 
CFM and DECIBEL 


DIRECT-DRIVE 


ELECTRICALLY 
BALANCED FAN WHEEL 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
STREAMLINED 


““ONE-NAME-PLATE” 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Built like a fine watch! 


It gives you the low operating cost of an open type motor with 
the protection of a fully-enclosed motor! You save 5% to 10% 
on power costs. The motor never ““gums up”, requires minimum 
maintenance, adds to long life of the entire unit. No wonder 
engineers, architects and contractors name ILG Self-Cooled 
Motor Propeller Fans their first choice year after year in in- 
dependent surveys. They know that ILG quality pays-off in 
performance. For complete information, call nearby branch 
office or send coupon for FREE Propeller Fan Catalog. 


GET FREE PROPELLER FAN CATALOG! 
IG ELECTRIC VENTILATING COMPANY 
2899 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 


Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities 
[] Please send me FREE copy of Propeller Fan Catalog No. 148 


Company Nome_ 


Executive's Name__.__ 


Address_ 3 eee 


City ee 
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project and found a rendering which I made in 


connection with it (see cut). 








» «+ and today 


I thought you might be interested in seeing the 
similarity of thinking between our scheme and 
that which has now been adopted. 


KENNETH E. WiscHMeyeERr, Architect 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BONES VS. CAVITY 


Forum: 

Let’s face it! What has Mies van der Rohe’s 
Promonotory (Jan. °49) to offer the apartment 
dweller that is extra, or even attractive? The 
exterior? Ags Louis Sullivan said, “The character 
of the soul shows, and no living spirit is discerni- 
ble.” The interior? Same old cabbage-smell cor- 
ridors; same cells. Zeckendorf (who in infancy 
was frightened by a pie, chiffon variety?) can 
give more living, though hardly more esthetics. 

Nope, Mies van der Rohe should stick to loft 
loft buildings and not apartment loft buildings. 
To become so engrossed with “the bones” 
(Genther’s “return to the first principles of 
building” is not a compliment) that the form of 
the cavity is forgotten is senseless. 

Cuarces R. SULLIVAN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum: 


The January issue on apartments was nothing 
less than an intellectual experience for me. 
Most refreshing is Mies van der Rohe’s pure 
solution as against the usual reduction of apart- 
ment design to “a few tricks like the corner case- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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' WAREHOUSE POINTS 








Wheeling Combination 
Lath. Diamond or 
Bar-X-Lath 


Wheeling Stucco 
Binder Mesh 





Wheeling Ashpit and 
Clean-out Doors 





Wheeling Arch Lath 
For extra fire resistance 


Wheeling Expansion 
Corner Bead 


Wheeling Coal Doors 


URING the past 60 y 

builders have learned 
design and 
the famous W abel 
Wheeling is part of the skyline 1 
towns, villages and across 


products—turn to Wheeling. 


ears leading architects and 
that it pays to back up good 
th products bearing 
at is why, today, 
n thousands of cities, 


good workmanship wi 
heeling Red Label. Th 


the country. 





Wheeling Flat Apron 
Corner Bead 


Wheeling Tri-Rib 
Roof Deck 


SPECIAL INFORMATION... FOR SATISFACTION TURN TO WHEELING 





WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


BUILDING MATERIAL DIVISION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 










For quality 








Wheeling Scallop Edge 
Corner Bead 





Expanded Metal 
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Fiat Cadet Built-in Model 19B 
shown with Dolphin Door 

View showing typical construction at door opening. 

Notice how metal lath and plaster are secured to 


front stile of shower. This construction prevents 
plaster cracks around door opening. 


A shower unit designed for Built-in 
installation in bathrooms . . . 


At last . . . a moderately priced shower unit expressly created for 
recessed installation ... the only prefabricated metal shower cabinet 
that provides for continuity of the bathroom wall material. By the 
elimination of all apparent cracks or joints it becomes an integral 
part of the structure rather than merely a fixture. 


The result is a rich, ultra-smart, custom-built appearance. Yet, 
the installed cost is considerably less than that of a built-up tile 
shower. It makes a permanently water-tight installation, will not 
crack and develop leaks with settling of the building, as often 
occurs when mortar joints are depended upon for water-tightness. 


Reversible side panels, valves can be installed on either side 
without drilling on the job. 


Size 36” x 36” x 80”—Bonderized galvanized steel walls with 
baked-on synthetic white enamel—will not rust. Precast 
terrazzo receptor. Clean interior, no screws or projecting 
fastenings to mar the bright white smooth enamel finish. 


FIAT 





FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Three Manufacturing Plants 
(Chicago area plant) Franklin Park, Ill. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


In Canada: Fiat showers are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario 
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ment window, the jazzed-up lobby, and back-to. 

back plumbing.” ‘ 
Your presentation of the Zeckendorf-Pej’s 

apartment helix will pave the road towards new | 

and more efficient construction systems, Let's | 

hear more about buildings constructed jn any- 

thing but the classical “post and lintel” or “col. 

umn and beam” system! G 


Boris Barry Cirron, Designer 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 


I congratulate you on what I consider the best 
issue on apartment buildings the Forum has 
ever put out.... 

Recinatp R. Isaacs, 
Planning Director 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago, Ill. 


FHA’S 608 DEBUNKED 


Forum: 

The article “FHA’s Impact on the Finaneing 
and Design of Apartments” (Jan. 50) was read 
with a great deal of interest. . . . It is stimulating 





to those of us engaged in real estate and insur. 
ance appraisal work, and I look forward to many 
more of a similar nature. 

Joun DanKko 4. 

Manager of Insurance 
Central Savings Bank 
New York, N. Y. bu 
Forum: mm 
... So glad you debunked FHA 608. ... 


Orto T. MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 


Forum’s January issue on apartment develop- 
ments and rental housing is excellent and de- 
serves commendation. Your article on FHA’s 
rental housing program was excellent. It hit 
most of the vital issues and certainly gave needed ; 
emphasis to the lack of imagination and real 7 
leadership in architecture and planning and to 
the financial aspects of that program which de- 





serve extended public consideration. 

I hope that you will not let the matter die with 
this one issue but will continue to work this 
topic over until Congress and the industry come 
up with some better proposals which can lead to — 
the production of a needed volume of rental hou® 
ing without the deplorable effects of the present 
program, In this connection I would like to make 
one suggestion. FHA is insuring annually some 
two and a half billion dollars worth of housing 
developments. There is no reason on earth why 
two or three per cent of that insurance volume 
should not be devoted frankly to experimental 
developments. Thousands of new ideas are being 
produced annually by architects, engineers and 
building material manufacturers. Most of these 
experiments cannot be proven until they are actt- 
ally tried in houses and apartments. The FHA’ 





“ay 
(Continued on page 44) aa 
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“Built-in” arrangements permit maximum flexibility 
in planning, with unlimited variation to fil every 
cooking requirement . . . here is the ultimate in home 
owner appeal achieved at new low cost! 


Exciting new and different appeal is created in “sep- om 
- arated” arrangements... Select-a-Range can be 
a built in anywhere . . . extra storage drawers provide 
much desired additional storage space! 





LERY 


al, i 


_ Only $aace-Renge has the 


ie dramatic no-stoop 


s r | * 
it ‘Convenience-Level “ oven! 


~ded =. oe ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee oe 











; : For years, women all over the country have wanted 
de. “Convenience-Level” cooking . . . a range designed 
to eliminate stooping and bending over a low oven. 
with Now, for the first time, you can give your clients 
& ; the kind of kitchen they want . . . with “Convenience- 
dto a Level” cooking. The height of the Select-a-Range 
ous oven can be easily set to fit the user .. . by adding 
sent or subtracting storage drawers under the oven or by ee 
rake building the oven into a wall or cabinet at the desired \ J a. ee 
Pe height. Here’s something new . . . something differ- . 
wl ent... something women want . . . to help sell the 
oan house. And it’s exclusively Universal! 
ntal 
eing 


building profession. For your complimentary copy, write to Dept. 8-D, 
[A's Lenders, Frory ond Clark, New Britain, Connecticut. 


and A special booklet of Universal Select-o-Ronge kitchen designs cre- 
hese : ated in full color by Royal Barry Wills has been prepored for the 
ctu. 








LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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DI-LON Wallpaper Extraordinary 


truly captures and faithfully reproduces the 
natural beauties that are about us continually. Marbles, 
rich wood grains, leathers and many other unusually at- 
tractive colors and patterns can add to the character and 
beauty of any home or office, public building or institu- 
tion. DI-LON is practical and economical too. It is sunfast 
and washable. Unlimited opportunities for architects and 


decorators to work up new interiors. 


DI-LON Wallpaper for Homes, Offices, Industrial 
; Plants and Institutions. 


Write for descriptive literature and name of nearest supplier. 


THE DI-NOC COMPANY 


1700 LONDON ROAD * CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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attitude has always been that it could not ingure 
anything experimental until after it has been 
used in actual construction. The reverse should 
be the case. Two or three per cent of FHA’s 
insurance volume could be devoted to frankly 
experimental types of construction, planning and 
architecture without any impact on its mortgage 
insurance funds at all. The FHA Act itself was 
established to improve housing standards. Under 
the terms of the Housing Act of 1949 the Cop. 
gress called upon the Housing Agency and all of 
its constituents to devote their efforts to improv- 
ing methods of construction and of design to the 
development of better neighborhoods. Thus there 
seems to be strong legislative justification for 
establishing a minimum quota of experimental 
projects under the FHA insurance program. . .. 

It seems to me that FHA’s mortgage insurance 
program for single detached housing deserves the 
same kind of critical analysis. Last year’s 
economy house program had the effect of reduc. 
ing housing standards in this country below the 
levels adopted by our ancestors when houses had 
to be chopped out of the wilderness, A great 
quantity of FHA insured houses are so small as 
to be psychologically oppressive and financially 
the worst kind of investment and risk. The land 
planning standards which FHA pioneered dur- 
ing the thirfies have simply disappeared from the 
FHA scene, . 

WiLuiAM L. C, WHEATON 


Associate Professor of Regional Planning 
Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass. 


REQUEST 
Forum: 
Please send me any information you might 
have concerning architecture. 
C. R. Dietz 


Brooklyn, N, y, 
@ Anything else ?—Eb. 


MODERN CHURCHES 
Forum: 

I didn’t think it possible to cram so much ig- 
norance, misinformation, and bad taste into one 
article. However, Forum has succeeded in its 
December article on churches. Congratulations! 

Rev. RicHarp J. KEARNEY 


Saint Raymond Penafort Church 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 


Your church number should have a good influ- 
ence on present-day church design. 
ArtHuR T. Brown, Architect 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Forum: 


I take issue with the following lines i 
your otherwise excellent December article om 
churches: “More than any other contemporary 
form, arch construction requires the greatest skill 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ONE LAYER OF INSULITE SHEATHING 
EQUALS COMPARATIVE 
“" TWO LAYERS OF WOOD SHEATHING INSULATING VALUE 
It’s 10° below zero in that laboratory “cold room.” On the other 
side of the test — it’s 70° above zero—average room 
temperature. This was a test to re-create actual living conditions 
might | in an average home. We wanted to compare the insulating 
value of INSULITE Sheathing and wood sheathing. 
WN. Y. HERE’S WHAT THE LABORATORY REPORTED 
Delicate instruments measured the heat flow through the materials 
from the “warm room” side to the “cold room” side. INSULITE 
performed an amazing insulating job! Here are the facts: 
® INSULITE resisted heat loss better than twice as well as wood. SHEATHING SHEATHING 
uch ig: ® Engineers call this the “k”’ factor, and the 
to. one “k” factor of INSULITE was 222% "Reg. U.S. T. Mg 
in its better than that of wood. 
ions! . . . 
eet: ® One layer of INSULITE (%,” Bildrite Sheathing) 
‘EY provided more insulating value than 2 layers 
Church | of wood sheathing. 
® Besides double the insulating value, Bildrite 
also gives you double the bracing strength of 
d influ- wood sheathing horizontally applied. 
It’s water-proofed throughout— 
irchitect every fiber protected. 
< se 2 
THAT’S WHY INSULITE builds better—gives more hes 
for the money. Warmer homes in winter, cooler MANDO? 
homes in summer. Specify Double-Duty INSULITE. y) 
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Startlingly different — an entirely new 
conception — Fleetlite is the window 
you have been demanding for years. 
Engineered and built as a complete 

window, Fleetlite provides 
rame, sash, storm sash and screen as 





























Gentlemen: 






























































A 
Val F. Herrmann 
NY. 

















Write today for full 
details or see your 
distributor. 





























an integral unit, easily installed at one 
time. Home owners like the self- 
storing convenience of FLEETLITE — 
its economy, its beauty, its permanence. 
Already installed in thousands of 
homes throughout U.S. and Canada. 


“What people are looking for,”’ says Builder. 


Enclosed is an order for Fleetlite windows for an additional group of 
homes which I am starting in the early spring. 

After using your windows in all of my building during 1949, I can 
truthfully say that the, face that I was featuring your windows accounted 
for a ready market for my homes and advance orders extending into 1950. 


I may interest you to know that recently I had one of these houses 
open for inspection for one day, and at that time, took orders for twelve 
. additional homes, all to be equipped with your windows. As a result I 
am convinced that the new design features of Fleetlite Windows are what 
‘people are looking for even in low-cost homes, and I am therefore planning 
on using your products exclusively during the coming year. 


Gi fF jon Many thanks for your good cooperation and prompt service. 
Gat? 





Made AMERICA'S “716507 WINDOW 


FLEET OF. AMERICA, INC. 116 PEARL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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in handling. Nothing is quite so unwieldly as the 
poorly proportioned arch. But while the par 
bolic version would theoretically seem the mog 
natural for church design, there remains to be 
built a church in which this form has been grace. 
fully or subtly adapted.” (Italics mine.) 

The Church of Saint Francis of Pampubha at 
Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil (see cut) 








Niemeyer’s church 


by Oscar Niemeyer Soares Filho, foremost archi. 
tect of Latin America, though unconsecrated for 
political reasons (and perhaps ignored by Forum 
for the same reason), was published by Lirg, 
which noted: “the Brazilians are so proud of its 
artistic merits that it is now a national mone 
ment.” This building employs the parabolic form 
with such a measure of success that Holiday 
magazine not only recognized it as “the world’s 
most modern church” but it has definitely seta 
trend as evidenced on pages 65 and 66 of the 
Forum’s December issue. 

ANTONIO P. DE ALBUQUERQUE, Architect 

School of Engineering and Architecture 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kan. 
@ Forum’s church round-up might also have included 
one of the remarkably handsome parabolic churches 
in Germany by Dominikus Boehm and one of the fine 
Italian examples, all of which have, incidentally, been 
dedicated without a tremor. 

Regarding his design of the Church of St. Francis ‘ 
of Pampulha, Architect Niemeyer has stated, “To 
design a church has been a rather perplexing problem 
for modern architects. Usually the tendency has been ~ 
to adapt the old and well-known styles. In fact, ther 4 
seems to be a timidity about departing from the com] 
ventional. We, however, have tried to proceed mort 4 
freely, adopting a solution based on the program su 7 
mitted to us and on the possibilities offered by new 
construction methods. } 

“The roof takes the form of a parabolic dome whieh 4 
satisfies the needs of the interior very well and is the j 
natural solution suggested by concrete. The bell 
tower, the marquee, the painted tiles, the mosaics i ‘ 
color, and the granite surface all contribute toward 


the ensemble.”—Eb. 


ERRATA 
@ Forum regrets that this department in Januaty™ 
erroneously referred to Talbot Hamlin as Dean Ce 
Columbia University’s School of Architecture. Ac 
tually, Hamlin is Professor of Architecture; Leopold 
Arnaud is the Dean.—Eb. 
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IS GLASS COMPANY 
. Toledo » Ohio | " 
? + Piteborgh + Si. Leels'» Toledo’ « Weshlington 
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Kaylo Laminated Panels with cement-asbestos facing 
CEMENT-ASBESTOS are being produced by Owens-Illinois. Other manufac- 


K | turers are using inorganic Kaylo cores for laminates with: 
ay 0 WOOD VENEER steel, aluminum, porcelain enamel, zinc-coated steel, 
. ALUMINUM stainless steel, Monel, plastics and wood veneer. 
Laminated Panels STEEL The core material for Kaylo Laminated Panels is a 

H remarkable new chemical composition which is com- 
Available with a ——Ptastics 


incombustible, rot-proof and un- 
Variety of Facings ZINC-COATED STEEL damageable by water. Other Kaylo products include: 

STAINLESS STEEL wood-faced and metal-faced firedoors; insulating roof tile; 
MONEL heat insulating block, and pipe insulation. 
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//-KAYLO LAMINATED PANEL! 
vide Finished Walls 





FOR CURTAIN-WALLS OR INTERIOR PARTITIONS, 


new Kaylo Laminated Panels represent a significant 

development in the building field. Available with a 

number of different facings, they alone provide this im- 

portant combination of advantages: 

Insulating Value—Two-inch panels have better insulat- 
ing value than 16 inches of solid concrete. 

Fire Protection — The Kaylo core is incombustible. In- 
stalled with proper joint systems, Kaylo Laminated 
Panels (with cement-asbestos, steel, aluminum or 
Monel facings) meet A.S.T.M. one-hour fire standards. 

Permanence — The inorganic Kaylo core is rot-proof, 
vermin-proof and insoluble in water. 

Structural Strength—Kaylo Laminated Panels have great 
strength and dimensional stability. Facing and core 
are securely bonded with waterproof adhesives. 

Easy Erection— The lightweight panels (weighing only 6 
lbs. psf) are easy to handle and move into place; can 
be sawed, nailed or bored with standard tools. 

Kaylo Laminated Panels provide better walls, reduced 

building load and easier erection for nearly every type 

of building. Investigate now. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Kaylo Division, Dept. N-12, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature on Kaylo Laminated Panels. 


















Thin, lightweight 


CURTAIN WALLS 


the long overdue counterpart 

of the structural steel frame, 

are rapidly emerging as 

the prime development of this era 
of skyscraper construction 


by ROBERT L. DAVISON* 


presentation by HENRY WRIGHT** 


‘. lire ioe sid 

There is nothing new in the idea of the curtain wall. “Without curtain Boa ‘skye 

have been impossible. The last rall building with self supporting walls was the 16. 
Monadnock Building (Chicago, 1893), in which the walls reached a thickness of 6 ft. 
at the base, this being the amount of masonry needed to support the crushing weight of 
the superimposed masonry. After this, those who wanted to push their structures more 
than six or eight stories into the air have supported the walls first on cast iron columns, and 
later on steel columns, which can be depended upon to carry some 50 times the weight that 
can safely be imposed on the same cross section of masonry piers. In such buildings the walls 
have become a mere appendage—an appendage which rarely supports even its own weight 
for more than a single story, and never for more than two or three floors. 


Thus the appellation “curtain walls.”” The term has also been applied to other nonstruc- 
tural walls such as a false wall within an enclosing foundation, but its most common use has 


been to describe the facing and enclosure of the structural steel “‘cage”’ which supports the 
entire weight of the modern multistoried building. 


As such, the term is only partly apt, since the kind of curtain in which most tall buildings 
have been draped is a substantial sandwich of 12 in. of masonry materials, or 10 in. of 
masonry and metal, plus furring, weighing somewhere between 100 and 175 lbs. per sq. ft. 
of surface area. In the case of a building as large as the Empire State Building, this ponder- 
ous shroud has a total weight upwards of 30,000 tons, all of which is added to the loads 
which must be borne by the structural steel columns and column footings. 


What is new is that the building codes of New York and other major cities—which were 
the factor that forced the architects of the Empire State Building and other skyscrapers to 
load the building frames with all this dead weight—are beginning to recognize that much 


* Research Director for Howard T. Fisher Associates 


** Technical and Promotional Consultant 8I 








of this masonry is unnecessary, and that many materials, including masonry, can be used to form 
thinner, lighter curtain walls capable of all the functions such an enclosure is called upon to perform. 
In a sense most building codes have always recognized this fact by permitting ordinary windows to 
occupy up to 100 per cent of the wall area—thus discriminating in favor of curtain walls of glass, and 
giving a decisive push to designs such as that of the new U.N. Secretariat, (page 81), which—legally 


speaking—has no outside “walls” at all on its east and west flanks, only windows which extend uninter. 


ruptedly from column to column and floor to floor. (The fact that on each floor, immediately behind ~ 


the glass of the lower part of the “window” there is a parapet 21/4, ft. high consisting of 1 in, of 
asbestos insulation and 4 in. of solid cinder block, is legally significant only so far as the inside of 
the building is concerned; the parapet is designed to meet fire regulations, but in one direction only.) 

This basic building-code inconsistency, revealed on a striking scale by the U.N. Secretariat and on a 
smaller scale by innumerable smaller structures. with all-glass facades scattered through our Cities, is 
embodied in all of our municipal codes and remains unresolved, continuing the Alice-in-Wonderland 
situation in which one part of an effice-building wall (which may be all of it) is permitted under one 
set of standards, while another part, distinguishable mainly by a different name from the first, must 
meet more stringent standards. What has changed is that the second set of standards, under the new 
performance-type codes which have been pushed through in most large cities, has been sufficiently 
relaxed to close somewhat the gap between the two and to permit the use of lighter, thinner curtain walls 
than we: hitherto possible. This has been done without dictating the types of material to be employed. 





NEW YORK, one of the cities which formerly required 
the walls of multistory office buildings of Class I 
(fireproof) construction to be 8 in. of solid masonry 
and to resist a 4 hr. fire test (twin requirements 
which effectively bar thin curtain walls) now will 
accept nonbearing panel walls of any thickness so 
long as they will pass a 2 hr. fire test plus the tests for 
lateral strength. This is by code, but use of curtain 
walls has been delayed because, until recently, a simul- 
taneous fire and load test procedure, not required by 
code, were requested by New York’s Board of Stand- 
ards & Appeals. According to Bernard J. Gillroy, 
Commissioner, Department of Housing & Building 
in New York, the fire test must be met only from inside 
sole fire requirement for outside is incombustibility. 


CHICAGO’s new code (approved December 1949) is 
most recent of performance codes of big U. S. cities, 
and has no specified thickness requirement for curtain 
walls. The general fire-rating of 2 hrs. is dropped to 
1 hr. for the outside of exterior walls more than 30 ft. 
from another building area and 3 hrs. for inside ex- 
posure of exterior walls. 


PITTSBURGH’'s 1947 code now accepts curtain walls 
of any thickness if they pass strength tests and get fire 
ratings of 2 hrs. (1 hr. if approved by Board of Stand- 
ards & Appeals). 


CLEVELAND’s brand new code (June 1949) also 


accepts 1 or 2 hr. fire-rated curtain walls, depending 


on set back. No minimum thickness requirement. 


LOS ANGELES—Spandrel walls fronting on streets 
may be constructed of any incombustible materials 
in Type I buildings, Curtain walls on property line 


exposures- may be of 2 hr. fire resistive construction 


where the exposure hazard is light. 


ST. LOUIS is an example of the numerous cities still 


hampered by the old requirement of 12 in. of masonry, * 


which inhibits efficient curtain wall construction. 
But a new bill backed by the Building Department 
and now before the Board of Aldermen will allow 
sufficiently strong sandwich panels composed of 22- 
gauge metal, as sheathing for 2 in. of incombustible 
insulation, for exposurés 40 ft. clear, in the center of 
the city. Actual fire rating on these probably will be 
about 34, hr.; connectors must have a 1 hr. rating. 

Important in the national code picture—and about 
to become more important—are the model codes drawn 
up by several national groups. The National Bureau 
of Standards recommends an exterior wall fire resis- 
tance of 1 to 2 hrs., depending on exposure. Based on 
combustible contents of the building’s interior, fire 
resistance would be 2 hrs. Next month, the new Basic 
Code of the Building Officials Conference of America 
will be published, and sections of it have already been 
adopted into several local codes. Significantly, this 
performance-type code will have no thickness require- 
ment for curtain panel walls. Fire test will be 2 hrs. 
(interior) and from 3% hr. to 2 hrs. (exterior) depend- 
ing on exposure. 

The Uniform Building Code of the Pacific Coast 
Building Officials Conference calls for 1 hr. fire resis- 
tance where unprotected openings are permitted, and 
2 hr. fire resistive walls where fire protection of open- 
ings is required. Thickness requirement: none. 

Southern Standard Code allows any noncombusti- 
ble curtain, no thickness stated, which will meet a 2 hr. 
test where the wall fronts on a street or other public 
place, and 3 hrs. otherwise. 

National Building Code (recommended by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters) still demands wall panels 
that will meet a 4 hr. test, but does not require masonry 
or any other specific material. 





As both a result and a cause of these code changes, and in response to the demand of progressive 
architects, builders and building owners for thinner, weight-saving curtain walls, many of the producers 
of building materials have initiated the necessary research and development work to produce curtain 
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wall systems capable of meeting the new code requirements—and, almost as important, the Herculean 
task of convincing city building officials all over the country that code requirements have been met. 

Aluminum Company of America, basing itself on long experience with cast aluminum spandrels 
(which until recently had to be used as a decorative facing for 8 or 12 in. of masonry), has given a 
great deal of attention to the development of thin, fire-resistant back-up materials for panels of cast, 
sheet, and most recently extruded aluminum. Steel companies, whose products enjoyed wide wartime 
usage for insulated panel walls for industrial plants and other non-code construction, have been equally 
active in their efforts to develop methods of rendering steel panels suitable for use in multistoried 
buildings and capable of meeting code requirements. (Companies now doing active development and 
promotion work in this field include such steel company giants as Allegheny Ludlum, Armco, Carnegie- 
illinois, Crucible and Republic. )-In addition, the major steel companies now making stainless steel have 
recently sponsored Stainless Steel Producers with headquarters at the American Iron & Steel Institute 
to undertake promotion of stainless steel in building, with particular emphasis on curtain walls. 
Among copper producer, American Brass has developed a curtain wall design, and in the field of back-up 
materials Pittsburgh-Corning (Foamglas), Owens-illinois (Kaylo Division), Great Lakes Carbon (Perlite 
Division) and U. $. Gypsum, Zonolite, Johns-Manville, are all carrying on research and development 
work. Fabricators who have been manufacturing and selling curtain walls, largely in non-code areas, 
include H. H. Robertson, R. C. Mahon, Detroit Steel Products and The Cemenstone Corp., with Pullman 
Standard now entering the field. Thus the curtain wall idea has a roster of sponsors of which the present 


list is necessarily incomplete, for it is beginning to read like a Who’s-Who of the building materials field. 


WHY GURTAIN WALLS? 


The diagrams at the right show the reasoning behind all this excite- 
ment—the two big reasons why thin curtain walls make sense. Both 
reasons are economic: thinner walls, it is claimed, can save on con- 
struction cost and at the same time increase revenue—buttressing 
the profit column from both sides. Cost savings may be entirely in eee 
the structural frame, due to decreased weight, or in the wall as well, pean | 
since the thinner wall may be cheaper to build—foot for foot—than Y 
conventional masonry. In a tall enough building, on the other hand, 
weight savings from use of lightweight back-up material will pay po Es 
for the increased thermal insulation necessary for the thinner wall. 
In a 20 story building these savings run about $4 per lin. ft. of wall’ 
per floor, or enough to compensate for a difference of 60 cents a 
sq. ft. in the cost of a 6 ft. 9 in. high spandrel wall. 

The increased revenue from the increased space which results from 
thinner walls is of greater relative importance, but requires careful 
statement to be convincing. It is sometimes argued, for example, that 
this advantage is illusionary, since “the few inches of space added to 
each office would not result in increased rents.” As a matter of fact, 
under the standard methods used for computing office rentals, it 
would; but this is not the point. The point is, that in a building 
designed on the basis of thinner walls, maximum advantage would 
be taken of the added space, in whatever way made the most sense. 
Since such buildings are normally built out to the last inch of avail- 
able space, this would most frequently take the form of increasing the 
rentable area; if this were not done, then the thinner walls would 
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SPACE SAVING resulting from thin curtain wall construc- 
tion as illustrated by a comparison between the typical 
wall section in Rockefeller Center, as actually built (left) 
and as it would work out with a thin curtain wall. Re- 
duced thickness would add 2.62 per cent rentable area. 


design of such walls remains a matter of meeting fire regulations, this 
insulation is not likely to be realized to an important degree, since 
there is a conflict between the properties which make for good thermal 
insulation, in the ordinary sense, and resistance to the typical fire test. 
Where arbitrary code regulations need not be considered, however, 
this advantage can be realized. Many of the insulating materials 
suitable for thin curtain wall construction are more than 15 times 
as effective as thermal insulators than ordinary masonry, and it is 
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result in a smaller building and therefore lowered costs. With the 
average cost of office building construction above the first floor, includ- 
ing the prorated cost of land, running over $27 per sq. ft. of floor 
(1948), the value of the space saved or added for each 4 in, reduction 
in wall thickness is $9 per lin. ft. of wall per floor, or $18 per ft. for 
areduction from a 12 in. wall to one 4 in. thick. 

A third advantage to be gained from thin curtain walls in some 
instances is increased thermal insulation, with corresponding sav- 
ings in heating costs. So long as the basic factor determining the 


no trick at all to put together a 4 in. wall with twice the insulation 
value of 12 in. of brick by incorporating such materials. The value 
of the resulting fuel saving is likely to be on the order of 2 cents 
per sq. ft. of wall per heating season, or as much as 50 to 75 cents 
over the life of the building. This is more than sufficient to pay for 
any added cost of the insulation, but of no great economic signi- 
ficance relative to the other costs involved in the curtain wall picture, 
unless the increased comfort, increased usability of space, and ease of 
heating resulting from the insulation are assigned economic value. 





THE PROBLEM 


The principal forces which the curtain wall is called upon to resist, 
under code conditions, are the legal powers wielded by building com- 
missioners. Of course, the curtain wall must exclude the elements, 
provide reasonable security against unauthorized entrance to the 
building, conserve or exclude heat, according to the season, let in day- 
light, etc.—do all of the things that a wall is normally called upon 
to do except hold up the floors and roof. But the decisive forces 
which determine its design are wind and fire—wind and fire not in 
their real form, but in their fictionalized form as embodied in build- 
ing codes. Thus while the actual wind load might vary widely ac- 
cording to the position of the wall in the building, its height, aero- 
dynamic shape, etc., etc., the design wind load is a uniform pressure 
of so many pounds per sq. ft.—usually 30 lbs.—acting uniformly 
over the entire wall and window area. The need for fire protection, on 
the other hand, is assumed to stop quite magically at the window sill 
and jambs—the fire raging furiously below and beyond these points 
but nonexistent above and within them. 

The basic theory of such fire protection is that of protecting the 
interior of the building, and its contents, from fires of external origin. 
This is generally broadened to include the function of containing a 
fire which originates within the building as well, but many codes are 
not clear as to whether or not this is required, and the point is en- 
tirely academic, since in any event the presence of window openings 
would prevent the wall from actually performing either function. 
To meet both requirements, the construction of the curtain wall must 
be such that one surface will not exceed an average rise of 250° F. 
within two hours after application of a certain amount of heat— 
equivalent to a raging fire—to the opposite surface. 

Since a loading of 30 lbs. per sq. ft. is equivalent to that normally 
used as a roof load for light structures, and since the portion of the 
load acting upon the window area must be added to that acting di- 
rectly upon the wall, this means that the curtain wall must possess a 
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fairly high degree of strength, both within each unit of surface area, 
and as a membrane attached to the structure of the building. Assum. 
ing the typical office-building frame, the diagrams below illustrate 
the various ways in which the required strength can be achieved. 
For the sake of simplicity, they are based on the further assumption 
that the basic material of the wall (either the facing or the back-up 
material, or both together) is capable in itself of spanning 2 or 
3 ft. under the required loading, but requires additional stiffen- 
ing at about this interval to resist the cumulative effect of the wind 
load on the wall panel as a whole and the load transferred from the 
window surface. Each of the methods shown assumes complete neu- 
trality of the curtain wall so far as the structure of the building is 
concerned; a fourth type would be one in which the curtain wall 
panel took the place of the regular spandrel beam, becoming a part of 
the structure of the building and utilizing the full height from win- 
dow head to window sill to perform this structural function. 














CANTILEVER 


This solution takes advantage of the fact that 
in most multistoried buildings the depth of 
the structural spandrel-beam is relatively great, 
and the height of the wall beneath the window 
reiatively small. By fastening stanchions—or the 
panel itself, provided it has the necessary stiff- 
ness--to the top and bottom of the spandrel 
beam, sufficient strength is developed to resist 
the inward thrust of the wind pressure on the 
wall and the window above. The cantilever 
method is understandably popular for ribbon- 
window bulldings. 
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FLOOR TO FLOOR 


Simplest of all methods is that of applying con- 
tinuous studs to the face of the building frame 
which span the space between floors like simple 
beams. Chief disadvantage of this method, of 
course, is that the studs must be incorporated in 
the fenestration above the spandrel, but, depend- 
ing on the type of window used, this can also be 
a virtue, as when the windows require such 
stiffening in any event. For the windowless 
buiiding, or one with few and relatively smal! 
openings, this method is unquestionably the 
most feasible. 


COLUMN TO COLUMN 


Most logical of all methods where continuous 
radiator enclosures are to be used is a system of 
horizontal girts spanning between the columns 
at the level of the window sills and heads. While 
the upper member—that at the window sill— 
must posses considerable stiffness when columns 
are widely spaced the opportunity exists to give 
this member considerable width by using it as an 
inside sill over the normal radiator enclosure. 
The column-to-column solution leads naturally 
to the next logical step: use of the curtain wall 
panel as a spandrel beam. 
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FACING MATERIALS 


To date, most of the interest in lightweight curtain wall construc- 
tion has centered around metal-faced walls and panels — most 
notably, panels faced with aluminum in cast, sheet or extruded form 
and steel, particularly stainless steel. Copper-faced panels have also 
heen tried out experimentally. Porcelain enamel on steel, and 
porcelain enamel on aluminum, both obvious contenders because of 
their extensive use as a facing for masonry walls, and potentially low 
‘n cost have yet to enter the field with a developed system of curtain 
wall construction meeting the codes but will undoubtedly do so. 

Appropriate facing materials for thin curtain walls are by no 
means limited to the metals, however. They include all of the basic 
types of conventional facing materials; metals, ceramics, vitreous 
materials and stone. (Two of the first large buildings to employ 
thin, lightweight walls—the General Petroleum Building in Los 
Angeles and the Federal Reserve Bank Annex in Detroit—are faced 
respectively, with terra cotta tile and marble.) The basic require- 
ments remain the same as for any wall facing: durability, resistance 
to the elements, good appearance, etc., plus the added premium which 
the curtain wall approach puts on lighter weight and lack of bulk. 

In respect to fire resistance, an aluminum facing is rated as “incom- 
bustible” but melts at 1215° F. It meets codes satisfied with incom- 
bustibility of wall facings but where fire-tests are demanded it 
requires a more strongly reinforced back-up than, for example, stain- 
less steel or porcelain enamel steel, which are capable of withstanding 
the fire and contributing to the strength and impermeability of the 
wall. The bulkier facing materials, such as brick and terra cotta, 
have the advantage of combining the properties of a facing with some 
of those usually supplied by the back-up. 

The variety of facing materials used for thin curtain walls will 
probably be greater than the variety used in conventional walls, with 
the color possibilities of porcelain enamel and structural glass vying 
with the texture of brick and stone, the ease of fabrication of alumi- 
num, and the strength and fire resistance of stainless steel. 






































FACING MATERIALS APPEARANCE 
Color 
Retains Choice of Choice of 
color color pattern 
ALUMINUM Type: Cast Yes 
Extruded Yes 
Sheet, flat No 
—S$heet, textured Yes 
Finish: Natural No No 
Alumilited 10 Yrs. No 
Porcelain enameled Yes Yes 
COPPER Type: Sheet, flat No 
——$Sheet, textured Yes 
Finish: Natural No Patina 
Lacquer 10 Yrs. No 
CARBON STEEL No No Varies 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED STEEL, fiat Yes Yes No 
Sheet with factory-applied 
concrete backing Yes Yes No 
STAINLESS STEEL Type: Sheet, flat No 
~ Sheet, textured Yes 
Finish: Bright Yes No 
Dull No No 
CEMENT ASBESTOS Yes No No 
GLASS Type: Plain, transparent Yes No No 
Wire Yes Limited Limited 
Structural opaque Yes Yes Limited 
Finish: Flat Yes Limited No 
ae Textured Yes Limited Limited 
RY FACING 2” THICK 
Precast Concrete Yes Yes Yes 
Reinforced Brick Yes Limited Limited 
Terra cotta Yes Yes Yes 
Limestone Yes No Yes 
Granite Yes Limited Yes 
Marble Yes Limited Yes 
Soapstone Yes Limited Yes 


METALS 


Fiuted aluminum piers 





STONE 


Marble slab inserts 




















Surface 
Shows Shows 
oil canning glare 
No Slight 
No Slight 
Yes Slight 
No No 
No 
Slight 
Except white 
Yes No 
No No 
No 
No 
Varies No 
Varies Slight 
No Varies 
Yes Varies 
No No 
Yes 
No 
No No 
No Yes 
No Varies 
No Varies 
No Yes 
No Varies 
No No 
No No 
No No 
No No 
No No 
No No 
No No 





Porcelain 





VITREOUS 
enameled panels 


“Dick” Whittington 


Terra cotta tile spandrels 


PERFORMANCE 


Weathering 


Good 
Goed 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

Very Good 


Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 





Poor 
Very Good 


Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 
Fair 

Very Good 
Very Good 
Very Good 


Very Good 


Very Good 
Good 


Very Good 











CcOsT 
Resistance to 
fire test " 
Fails High 
Fails Medium 
Fails Low 
Fails low 
Medium 
Added 
High 
Fair Medium 
Fair Medium 
Medium 
Medium 
Poor Minimum 
Fair Medium 
Fair High 
Very Good Medium 
Very Good Medium 
VeryGeod  _—s Low 
Fails Medium 
Poor Medium 
Fails High 
Good Medium plus 
Good Medium 
Good Medium-high 
Fair Medium 
Foir High 
Fair Medium 
Very Good Medium 








COSTS, thickness and other properties of typical curtain wall construction systems, broken down by components 


Since most of the advantages of thin, light- 
weight curtain walls hinge on the economics 
of construction costs and rental values, it is 
essential that architects, engineers and build- 
ing owners who are contemplating the use of 
such walls have accurate information on the 
relative cost of various systems and compara- 
tive costs of conventional construction. Such 
comparisons, to be really reliable, must be 
made on the basis of actual prices for a given 
building, to be built in a given place at a 
given time. As a general guide to such com- 
parisons, however, and in order to establish 
the broad outlines of the problem, the Forum 
retained the Construction Survey Co. of New 
York, leading estimators, to prepare the cost 
estimates of various types of wall construction 
shown on this and the following two pages. 

The portion of the table immediately ad- 
joining, and on the facing page, shows the 
cost of the various elements used in thin curtain 
wall construction of various types—facing 
materials, erection, attachments, etc. Subtotals 
are shown for walls which, while complete in 
other respects, are not designed to meet a 
2 hr. fire test, and on the right-hand portion of 
the chart the cost of the necessary back-up 
materials which must be added to produce a 
wall capable of withstanding such a test, the 
cost of the structure to support the wall, and 
the thermal insulating value achieved. On the 
following page these costs are summarized 
into total construction cost, “rental value cost” 
—the capitalized cost of the space the wall 
occupies— and “total economic cost”—the 
sum of first two figures. 

Although these estimates have been checked 
by some of the leading authorities in the office 
building field, it must be borne in mind that 
the prices of each of the elements involved 
will inevitably vary in different parts of the 
country, and may vary in their relationship 
to one another as well as going up or down at 
different times in the building cycle. 

To simplify comparisons, the Forum’s 
figures are based on a curtain wall cantilevered 
from the face of the spandrel beam (see page 
84), with the height of the wall from window 
head to window sill taken at 6 ft. 9 in. It has 
also been assumed, for the purposes of the 
cost study, that the space between one such 
spandrel wall and the one above will be filled 
by a continuous band of windows, and that the 
inside surface of the wall would not require 
finish for esthetic reasons since it would prob- 
ably be covered by a continuous convector 
cabinet or air-conditioning cabinet (there is 
allowance for finish, however, on the inside 
surface of the wall between the head of the 
window and the ceiling). Prices in all cases 
are per lineal foot of spandrel wall 6 ft. 9 in. 
high. 
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METAL PANELS 


Cast Aluminum 

Cast Aluminum 2 hr. F. T. 
Sheet or Extr. Aluminum 
Porcel. Enamel Steel 
Stainless Steel 

Stainless Steel 2 hr. F. T. 
Copper 

Stainless Steel & Concrete 


Stainless Steel, Concrete & 
Glass Sandwich 


GLASS WALL 


Y% in. Wire Glass 


MASONRY SLABS 


Reinf. Brick Masonry 
Precast Concrete 

2 in. Limestone 

2 in. Granite 

2 in. Marble 


2+2 in. Terra Cotta 


MASONRY, METAL VENEERS with 8” Back- 


4 in. Face Brick 

4 in. Granite Veneer 

4 in. Limestone Veneer 
4 in. Terra Cotta 

4 in. Cast Stone 

Cast Aluminum 

Sheet or Extr. Aluminum 
Porcel. Enamel Steel 


Stainless Steel 








(1) includes plaster at ceiling at 23 cents per sq. ft. 


(2) light weight concrete 
(3) concrete sandwich 


(4) does not meet 2 hr, fire test 


(5) does not meet 2 hr. fire test without furring, lath and plaster 





DESCRIPTION FACING 
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Thickness FOB. Site or Frame Sill 
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3.38 


3.38 


5.06 
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6.75 
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FACING BACK-UP 
= eee : ‘oostor inaldo. Glace” fer Cone Soule eae 
tion Place tion Face Back-Up‘) Alum. Wall Plaster & Dampprf. 2 hr. F. T. 
s $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
49 23277 2.50 75 - Pm i ik emma 
‘9 3277 ~ = 2.23 1.50 _ 71 ee RRS R= 
nn} 30 _ 2.23 1.50 - - 7 
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4.13  eemanaamemar: 


= _ 2.88 _ - 7) 18.03 











TOTAL COSTS for conventional and thin walls show that space saving has greatest effect on “economic cost” 


Total Spandrel, 
Cost Beam & 
2hr.F.T. Column 

METAL PANELS $ $ 
Cast Aluminum 27.02‘4) 10.00 
Cast Aluminum 2 hr. F. T. 27.73 10.00 
Sheet or Extr. Aluminum 14.89 10.00 
Porcel. Enamel Steel 22.5145) 10.00 
Stainless Steel 15.26) 10.00 
Stainless Steel 2 hr. F. T. 15.42 10.00 
Copper 15.86 10.00 
Stainless Steel & Concrete 19.60 10.00 
Stainless Steel, Concrete & 

Glass Sandwich 22.75 10.00 
GLASS WALL 
% in. Wire Glass 20.25 10.00 
MASONRY SLABS 
Reinf. Brick Masonry 23.83 12.00 
Precast Concrete 28.42 12.00 
2 in. Limestone 28.89 12.00 
2 in. Granite 35.64 12.00 
2 in. Marble 32.27 12.00 
2+-2 in. Terra Cotta 39.69 12.00 











MASONRY, METAL VENEERS with 8” Back-up 


4 in. Face Brick 17.01 14.00 
4 in. Granite Veneer 47.38 14.00 
4 in. Limestone Veneer 37.25 14.00 
4 in. Terra Cotta 37.25 14.00 
4 in. Cast Stone 24.25 14.00 
Cast Aluminum 27.59 14.00 
Sheet or Extr. Aluminum 15.43 14.00 
Porcel. Enamel Steel 17.46 14.00 
Stainless Steel 18.03 14.00 


(1) Allowance is made for the reduced cost of the 
structural steel frame in the case of the lighter walls. 
The figures used are based on a 20-story building 
with 25 ft. column spacing, and work out to $10 per 
lin, ft. of wall for the lighter walls and $14 per lin. 
ft. for the heavier walls. 

(2) The “rental value cost” of each of the walls 
was computed as follows: the rental value of the 
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c (2) p” 
Rent Capital- Total 
Value ‘ized heat Economic 
Cost loss Cost 
eS: : A BD Cc 
13.33 .23 50.58 Se 777777 XX XX 
21.50 59 60.30 
15.00 45 40.34 (7777 ZAR 
13.33 24 46.08 7777 7 PER 
6.67 .23 32.16 (77777770 
15.00 33 40.75 777 AOR 
23.33 a 49.52 SMLMUMB SSE SS OOS SETS 
13.33 18 43.0] (777777 
13.330 18 46.26 7777 ZEEE 
6.67 1.70 38.62 [77777 ES 
16.66 48 52.97 CLILILEE A SSEROCSOCE 
13.33 A8 54.23 777A 
13.33 48 5470 ZO 
13.33 48 4S 77 EO 
13.33 48 58.08 N77 
20.00 48 72.17 CLLL LLL LMRRRE RRR O RN 
43.33 51 74.85 LZZZZZ LLL MELEE ROO 
43.33 53 105.24 ZZZZ LLL LL RRR ERE XR 
43.33 .53 95.11 LLLLILL LLL MOP OREO OR PO OO 
43.33 42 95.00 LZZZZZ ZZ TZ ARC E RRA EE EPR RO 
43.33 53 82.11 UZZZ ZZ ZZ URE ERE R RR RR RR ERE ROO 
43.33 45 85.37 ULL ZZ LLL MEIER RE OR OR 
36.66 39 66.48 RXR 
36.66 45 67.57 SUK R 
30.00 29 62.32 VZZZZZZ LLL MOORE OREO RRO 





floor space occupied by the wall was taken as $4 
a sq. ft. per year—a realistic current figure—and 
this was capitalized by multiplying by 10 years, 
giving $40 per sq. ft. as the capitalized value of 
rentable space. On this basis, the space occupied by 
a 12 in. wall has a capitalized value of $40 per lin. ft.. 
the space occupied by a wall 3 in. thick only $10. 

(3) To show the effect of added heating costs, 
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particularly in the case of the all-glass wall, m 
amount has been added to the econongig cost of each 
of the walls corresponding to the avelbe office build- 
ing heating cost (in New York City) for a ten yet 
period using steam supplied from a central source. 

(4) Does not meet 2 hr. fire test. 

(5) Does not meet 2 hr. fire test without furrings 
lath and plaster. 
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BACK-UP MATERIALS 


Nowhere is the stultifying effect of the building-code fire test more 
evident than in the selection of back-up materials for the thin curtain 
wall which must meet code requirements. The reason for this has 
already been mentioned: there is a basic conflict between the prop- 
erties contributing to good thermal insulation at normal temperatures 
and those required to produce a material capable of meeting the fire 
test. If the fire danger were real, this might be accepted as inevitable; 
since, in the case of the modern office building wall, it is largely 
imaginary, and since the protection the wall affords, if needed, is 
canceled by the nonfireproof windows, it is especially unfortunate. 
The origin of this conflict lies in a peculiar physical phenomenon 
which enables some masonry materials to slow down the rate of 
heat transfer from the side of the wall exposed to the fire to the op- 
posite side, because of the quantity of heat needed to evaporate 
the moisture present in the material in chemical combination with 
its other constituents. Until all of this moisture has been converted 
into steam, the temperature of the inside surface of the wall—away 
from the fire—does not rise above 212°, and thus remains well 
within the limit specified by most codes, which is usually a 250° F. rise 
over room temperature. Even a comparatively small quantity of con- 
stituent moisture is sufficient to delay the rise in temperature of the 
inside surface. Good thermal insulation, on the other hand, depends 
in most instances upon entrapped air which, while capable of delay- 
ing heat flow, does not have the property of putting a top limit on 
the temperature rise of the inside surface. Thus a wall which affords 
good thermal insulation may not heat up as quickly on the inside as 
one containing entrapped moisture, but it will heat up steadily, and 
go beyond the 250° F. limit well before the end of the test period. 
The other property which enables a back-up material to satisfy 
fire-test requirements is sheer mass, resulting in a high “heat capacity” 
—the expression of the quantity of heat needed to raise its tempera- 
ture a given amount. It is high heat capacity, for example which 
enables a brick wall to meet code conditions, But, unless the wall is 
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CONTRASTING PERFORMANCE of basic types of back-up 
material under typical fire-test proceedure. Temperature 
of inside wall surface with water bearing material rises 
quickly to boiling point, then levels off until all water has 
been converted to steam. 


separated from the inside of the building by insulation, this same 
property causes the brick wall to exert a drag on the heating system, 
making it slower to warm in the morning, and storing heat which may 
be given off needlessly at night. 

Pound for pound, brick and other ceramic materials do not afford 
as much fire protection, as defined by the codes, as do the various 
forms of lightweight concrete and other cast materials such as gypsum 
block which frequently contain a good deal of water in chemical com- 
bination. At the other end of the scale the various forms of thermal 
insulation, being both light in weight and chemically dry are of least 
value, besides having the disadvantage of melting points, in most 
instances, that are below the temperatures to which they would be 
subjected in fire tests. For these reasons, it seems probable that the 
development of thin curtain walls to meet code conditions will center 
around the water-bearing materials, with perhaps the addition of a 
layer of thermal insulation, at least until these requirements are 
further modified. 






































MATERIAL GENERAL DATA DATA ON 4 IN. CONCRETE BACK-UP 
i Aggregates o Concrete Mix & Wt. per Wt. per “u" Fire Cost in place in wall 
Wt. per Cost per cu. yd. Comp. Strength cu. ft. sq. ft. Factor Test (Incl. mortar or cement 
io: at points shown (1) per sq. in. Ibs. Ibs. and reinforcing) (2) 
Ibs. Blocks Slab 
Cinders 40—50 $1.50 to $3.00 1c-2s-5ci or 100—120 33—40 1.12 2 hr. Mat. .20 None 
t source 1¢-10ci Labor .20 
1100 Ibs. Reinf. .65(3) 
Beh $1.05 
Expanded 40-60 $2.50 to $4.50 1c-4.9 fines— 100 25 51 4 hr. Mat. .26 None 
at source 5.25 coarse Labor .20 
700 Ibs. Reinf. 65 
. $1.11 
Shale, Slate $3.00 to $5.00 40—60 1c-3.4 fines— 100 25 75 4hr. Mat. 27 None 
&Clay Base at source 5.4 coarse Labor .20 
1000 Ibs. Reinf. 65 
% $1.12 
Pumice 30—50 $1 to $4 at source 1e-14 (%”) 50 17 23 4 hr. Mat. 34 Slab 85 
St.Lovis $ 7.50 750 Ibs. Labor .20 Labor 40 
Chicago 8.00 1c-10 pumice 60 20 34 Reinf. 65 $1.25 
Pitts. 11.00 1000 Ibs. $1.19 
New York 12.50 
Diatomite 28—40 $19 at source 1c-6 (fines up 55 18 .20 4 hr. None Slab —s_—: 1.00 
St.Lovis $27.00 to %”) Labor 40 
Chicago 26.00 500/850 Ibs. $1.40 
Pitts. 34 00 
oy New York 37.00 
Perlite 5—20 New York $10.80 le-7 to le-12 55 18 25 Ahr. Met. 38 Slab 85 
Pitts. 12.00 (fines up to 3%”) Labor .20 Labor 40 
(opprox.) 800/1200 Ibs. 40 13 19 Reinf. 65 $1.25 
| ja $1.23 
Vermiculite 6—12 $9 to $12 at le-4 240 Ibs. 30 10 .20 4 hr. As Concrete or plaster 
various pts. 1c-8 70 Ibs. 22 7.4 16 
in U.S. 
a 





!) Carloads or truckloads 
2) Pittsburgh 
Fire-resistant attachment 


Chart prepared by: R. H. McClure 
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SYSTEMS 


Most of the thin curtain wall systems developed to date, and all 
of the ones shown on this page, which have the more-or-less 
official sponsorship of various companies, use metal for the out- 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 
Facing and back-up: flanged, 
less steel panels, 2 in. deep, 
tory-poured calcium hydrosiliesm 
sulation 2 in. thick. inside f 
ring, lath and plaster or foi 


plaster board and plaster tg 
; tain stiffness of return 
side facing, either stainless steel, aluminum, copper or carbon a 


steel. Only about half were designed originally to meet city | — ond 2 

code conditions; the balance have either been adapted to meet —_ | 
the fire-test requirement, or are not designed for this purpose. . ie yheny n Stee! Corp. Pitfsbulg 
Taken as a group, the systems shown are remarkable for the # 
variety and ingenuity in which the various problems inherent in be 
thin curtain wall design are solved. Further rapid evolution nee Caan hs 
can be expected from continued development research. 
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Expected to meet 2-hour fire test 


REPUBLIC 


Facing, back-up and inside finish: 
stainless steel face backed with rib- 
reinforced panels of carbon steel 
with two-piece flanges to isolate front 
and back surfaces, and containing 2 
in. of fire insulation. Metal panels 
form inside finish, may be painted 
direct. 
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Republic Stee! Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 








rigid noncombustible insulation ~ corrugated met 


Expected to meet 2-hour fire test 


U. S. PLYWOOD ROBERTSON 


ati Je finist Facing, insulation and inside | 
factory-fabricated panels with porc: ' fluted steel or aluminum panely 
in. wide, backed with flanged 
plate enclosing 1% in. rigid g 
fiber insulation. Inner and outer 
els not in contact. Panels form im 
finish, painted direct. ° 





H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pam 
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ALCOA 
Facing: ribbed cast aluminum, ' lug: 


bolted to vertical anc stiffener: 


stole anv) ofMm s]e-laelim@meliehiclulela-ieltl mae!) 
crete, 4 in. thick. Inside finish: alum 

num foil, 1 1,000 in thick, cemented 
to back-up with bituminous cement 
provides vapor barrier. Covered by 
continuous convector enclosure. De 
Tre lal-to Mm sb AM Aslolulsl Omi al-lilelae @meledal 
tect, for Bradford, Pa. hospital and 
engineered by 


MAHON 

Facing, insulation and inside finish: 
spaced, flanged panels of carbon or 
stainless steel or aluminum, contain- 
ing glass fiber insulation (no fire- 
resisting back-up). Pans may be ar- 
ranged as shown, with one set of 
flanges projecting, or with both sets 
of flanges turned in. Inner pan has 
factory applied finish. 


. Mahon ( .. Detroit, Mich. 
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CRUCIBLE 

Facing and back-up: flanged stainless 
steel face integral with factory or 
site-fabricated sandwich consisting of 
cellular glass insulation between 2 
layers of concrete with connecting 
reinforcing. Inside finish: inside sur- 
face may be painted direct. 


* America, NewYork, N.Y. 


Meets 4-hour fire test 


AMERICAN BRASS 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 

Facing: stainless steel pans reinforced 
with horizontal carbon steel channels. 
Back-up and inside finish: optional. 
Sample illustrated shows steel panel 
back-up forming inside finish, cavity 
for optional insulation and/or fire 
protection to meet fire tests. 





s Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Every radical change in construction method brings with it a host 
of new problems—or rather, old problems in new forms. The thin 
curtain wall is no exception. Internal condensation may be a problem, 
for example, in walls of all types. In many curtain walls, where the 
outside surface is formed of a vapor-impervious material such as 
metal, this problem becomes more acute than when the outer surface 
is relatively porous, as is true of masonry. The same is true of prob- 
lems arising from expansion and contraction, moisture penetration, 
methods of erection, fastening and so on. 


In an industry as wedded to empiricism as is building, new and 
‘untried methods have a special handicap, since new development must 
be guided, at least at first, by theory rather than by experience. Like 
Ceasar’s wife, they must be above suspicion. Problems must be solved 
which are not even acknowledged to exist in the case of “accepted” 
materials. 


Condensation 


In the past 15 years, the problem of internal condensation in walls 
has received a great deal of attention, primarily because more efficient 
insulating materials, by lowering the “operating temperature” of the 
outer part of the construction, have made possible the condensation 
of moisture from within the building on the inside of the outer wall 
surfaces. It is now commonly conceded that insulated walls should 
be built with a vapor-impervious membrane on the warm side of the 
insulation, and ventilated on the cold side if possible. The first of the 
diagrams below shows the principles involved, as well as the theoreti- 
cal relative vapor pressures on the two sides of the wall under winter 
heating conditions. With increased use of summer air conditioning, 
however, the question arises as to what should be done under condi- 
tions of summer cooling, when the warm side of the wall becomes the 
cold side, and vice-versa. This is illustrated in the second diagram. 

As the arrows showing the 

relative vapor pressures indi- 
ee cate, the summer problem is 
not so great as is the winter 
problem; moreover, there is 
no danger of freezing, as is 
true in winter. 
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bess include the fire test, both 


problems are likely to be en- 
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LJ WINTER 


——7 _ tirely academic, since it is un- 
likely that additional space 
will be sacrificed to thermal 


insulation once test require- 
ments have been met, and 
consequently unlikely that 
the curtain wall will be sufficiently well-insulated to create a conden- 
sation problem. 


Where the wall is not designed to meet a fire test, on the other 
hand, it is very likely to contain enough thermal insulation to raise 
the question of internal condensation in winter, and with the likeli- 
hood of summer air conditioning in summer as well. These con- 
siderations have led at least one manufacturer of insulating materials 
to propose a curtain wall with a vapor barrier in the center, and 
layers of insulation on either side, as in the left-hand diagram below. 
In this solution, the outer layer of insulation is assuined to function 
with full efficiency in the winter, while the inner layer is relied 
upon to slow down the rate of heat transfer in summer. Another 
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way of accomplishing the 
same purpose is shown in the 
right-hand diagram, which 
pictures a wall in which the 
insulation is contained in a 
vapor impervious wrapping 








on both sides. The trouble A ei 
with this solution, of course, ( 

is that if the vaporproof UN. 
wrapping fails at any point a 


the entering moisture will be | 
trapped and will thus accu- | 
mulate until the insulation is | 
thoroughly saturated. It thus “oF 
requires either a hermetically-sealed wall, or a type of insulation 
which is in itself impermeable to vapor throughout its structure, 

One moral to be drawn from all this theory is the desirability of 
ventilating behind the outer surface of the wall, especially when 
the outer surface is metal, and thus vapor-impervious. It has been 
shown that such ventilation has little or no effect on the total insulating 
value of typical wall constructions, while providing a reliable guar. 
antee against the harmful accumulation of condensed moisture within 
the wall. Carrying this principle still further, it may very well be that 
the ultimate solution of the condensation problem will be found ina 
wall structure that is vapor permeable throughout, although con- 
taining an air-tight barrier, and is thus able to “breathe” in both 
directions. This is the principle behind the use of roofer’s felt under 
slate roofs, where it has been found to be the best method of over- 
coming a severe condensation problem. 


Moisture penetration 


The desirability of ventilating behind the outer wall surface to 
provide an exit for condensed water vapor of internal origin is re 
inforced by a recently-developed theory regarding moisture penetra- 
tion from the outside. Boiled down to its essence, this theory states 
that the principal reason why such water enters a vertical wall is 
pressure differences between the inside and the outside which are 
the result of wind drawing air out through the cracks on the lee side 
which must be replaced by air drawn in through the cracks on the 
windward side. Since, during a rain storm, the latter are covered by 
a film of water, the entering air brings water with it, causing leaks. 

An easy way to avoid this difficulty, according to latest theories, 
is to create a cavity to act as a sort of buffer state within the wall, 
sufficiently open to the outside so that its pressure will rise to nearly 
the point of the outside pressure. In this method, shown in diagram 

form on the right, the ope 
(iid is emat ings to the outside are delib- 

dd rT erately made large enough 80 
that they cannot become cov 
ered by a water film, but are 
sheltered from direct rail 
drops and water running 
down the outer surface of the 
wall. Since it is a relatively 
easy matter to provide such 
a cavity with weep holes te 
let out any water which 
comes in, these are usually 
provided, thus incidentally 
guarding against any conti 
gency which might arise if 
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the water should refuse to comply with the suction theory on which 
the yentilation is based. ; : | : 

A good example of a wall designed in accordance with this 
theory is the aluminum faced curtain wall shown on page 91, in 
which the space formed by the ribs of the aluminum panels becomes 
such a ventilated “buffer state” between the outside and the inside, 
or, if you prefer, a vertical watercourse down which any water pene- 
trating the outer surface is led back to the outside. The big advan- 
tage of such a wall structure is that it does not require outside 
calking—a big expense in the case of tall office buildings—and 
permits a consistent design in which the already well established 
practice of applying spandrel waterproofing to the face of the span- 
drel beam within the wall is tied in with an internal barrier 
running from window head to window sill. It also combines very 
conveniently with many of the typical wall panels used in thin 
curtain wall construction. 


Erection and fabrication 


Most of the thin curtain walls developed to date consist at least in 
part of relatively precise, prefabricated units which must be com- 
bined with minimum tolerances and in accordance with a predeter- 
mined pattern. Since even a steel-frame building is still very far 
from being a precision machine, this calls for considerable leeway 
in the attachment of such panel systems to the fireproofed frame. 
Various attachment devices have been devised which provide for as 
much as 2 in. variation (plus or minus 1 in.) both vertically 
and horizontally, between the panel system and its support, and some 
such attachment is essential, at least in the case of metal panels which 
do not provide for a cumulative adjustment in their assembly. 


continuous angle for 
fastening pane —_ 







slots for latera 
adjustment 


ADJUSTABLE ATTACHMENT DEVICE 
fer providing vertical and horizon- 
tal leeway in fastening curtain wall 
panels to structural frame. 


shims for 
leveling angle 


Theoretically a back-up consisting of large sized precast units should 
show a considerable saving in labor over a back-up wall built of 
small masonry units. Although such precast units have shown sav- 
ings in factory buildings and two-story housing projects specifically 
designed for their use, cost figures from actual jobs do not indicate 
4 preponderant price advantage for precast slabs when these units 
have to be reinforced to withstand a 30 lb. wind load. There are 
several reasons why the costs and the prices obtained to date do not 
show the theoretical savings which might be expected of large units. 
The principal reason is probably that which applies to any new 
construction method: an allowance must be made, in the first in- 
stance, for unknown contingencies, educating the workmen, etc. 
Other reasons include the difficulty, in multistoried office build- 
ings, of handling large back-up units on construction elevators. 
cinder or lightweight-aggregate blocks can be much more 
dliciently handled than large slabs under normal construction con- 
ions. Another factor of considerable importance is the compe- 
lition which exists between the suppliers of traditional materials 
which helps to keep prices down, whereas slab production has not 
Ptogressed to the point where a standard product is produced by 
several competing companies. 


Reliable cost and price data seem to indicate that if a large-sized 
lightweight slab is to be used in conjunction with a surface material, 
it is more economical to combine the two at the plant, rather than 
have two separate erection operations. The purpose of the facing 
material, in such cases, is to give a waterproof, attractive surface to 
lightweight, permeable insulating concrete. The back-up furnishes 
the thermal and fire insulation, and may also provide the necessary 
stiffening in the case of aluminum which melts at fire-test tempera- 
tures. (In this case a layer of bitumen is provided between the alum- 
inum and the concrete, to prevent a reaction between the two ma- 
terials). Other possible facings include porcelain enamel, stainless 
steel, terra cotta and brick. Aside from lightweight concrete, there 
are several other possible approaches to the large-slab curtain wall 
unit. One, which may well have an important place in future thin- 
wall construction, is a sandwich composed of noncorrosive metal 
face backed with 11% to 2 in. of concrete, 2 in. of thermal insula- 
tion, and 114 to 2 in. of concrete, with the inner and outer concrete 
layers connected by reinforcing webs. The thermal insulation used 
in this unit is foam glass, which has the advantage of being im- 
permeable to vapor penetration from either side of the wall. 

Another system, offering a compromise between the large-sized 
prefabricated slab and metal spandrels backed-up with conventional 
masonry, is a metal pan unit approximately 2 in. deep and 16 to 24 
in. wide, extending vertically from window head to window sill, and 
filled with lightweight, semi-structural insulating material at the 
plant. The factory-poured fill may be calcium hydrosilicate, light- 
weight perlite concrete, or cement-bonded vermiculite. Pumice aggre- 
gate might also be used, but its high strength characteristics are not 
as important in this application as its fire-resisting qualities. There 
are still other lightweight concretes suitable for this purpose. 


The function of such a filler is primarily to increase the fire 
resistance of the wall and secondarily to stiffen the metal pan units. 
With this type of construction, it is obvious that the inner edge of 
the metal pan will exceed the temperatures permitted under the 
regular fire test early in the test period, due to the high heat-conduc- 
tivity of the metal. For this reason, such walls require an inner finish 
consisting of furring, lath and plaster (with the plaster containing 
wood fiber or lightweight aggregate to increase its fire-resistant 
properties) or fire resistant insulating board. The added cost of the 
lightweight panel fill, and the necessary furring, will each run about 
30 cents per sq. ft. 


Beating the law 


So long as our building codes contain the basic inconsistency of 
permitting a nonfireproof window of any size, but requiring fire- 
proof walls, this will provide a powerful incentive for making office- 
building walls entirely of glass, in the manner of the walls of the 
U.N. Secretariat. Another way in which this inconsistency may be 
turned to advantage is by employing the common-sense argument 
that since an overall window is permitted anyway, thin walls which 
are demonstrably safer than window glass should also be permitted. 
This argument was employed successfully in the case of the Federal 
Reserve Bank office building annex in Detroit (see p. 116). Here the 
walls consist of a facing of 11% in. of marble, backed with 2 in. of 
foam glass, held in a two-way steel channel frame attached to the 
outer face of the building frame. The inside surface of the wall, 
being covered by a convector cabinet, is left unfinished. This con- 
struction gives some idea of the thin curtain wall of the future, which 
should materialize just as soon as building departments in other cities 
decide to adopt the approach used in this instance in Detroit, and 
designers are free to devise the most rational, rather than the most 
expedient solution of the technical problems involved, 
























































































APPEARANCE 


There is no inherent reason why thin curtain walls should look any 
different from the outside than many walls which employ the con- 
ventional back-up of 8 in. of masonry. Metal facings are already 
widely used for such conventional walls; conversely, thin walls can 
be constructed using conventional facing materials such as limestone, 
brick and terra cotta in new ways, but without affecting their exterior 
appearance. 

Where the facing happens to be metal, the thin curtain wall pre- 
sents certain problems which are common to all such uses of metal 
facing materials: problems involving the surface texture and profile 
of the metal face, avoidance of excessively shiny surfaces, “oil 
canning” etc. And, in common with other office building walls, thick 
or thin, it presents the problem of what sort of overall pattern is to 
be created: vertical or horizontal “stripes,” a “plaid” having neither 
vertical nor horizontal emphasis, the smoothest possible surface, or 
one which expresses the steel-cage frame. 

Since the trend in such designs, whatever pattern is striven for, is 
distinctly away from any effort to make the wall appear massive, 
and towards a true expression of its real nature as an enclosing mem- 
brane, there is no conflict between any of the various design. ap- 
proaches and the thin curtain wall—in fact, the thinner walls are what 
is being “expressed” whether or not they are actually being used. 
And even if this were not the case, it would still be possible to create, 
with a thin curtain wall surface, the visual illusion of massive piers so 
popular in the Twenties, with the same sacrifice of rentable space 
always associated with such effects, but with the same relative increase 
in rentable area for the thin wall over one of conventional thickness. 
Thus, so far as the overall effect of the thin curtain wall is concerned, 
the designer is presented with much the same problems, and free to 
employ the same solutions, as would be true with any other type of 
wall structure. 

There are, of course, design opportunities above and beyond this. 
One of these is the opportunity to employ color, with the 
assurance of easy maintenance, which porcelain enamel and several 
other special finishes for metal panels afford. Another is in the 
use of decorative patterns and ornament, which, in the case of thin 
metal panels are functionally necessary to stiffen the surface and 
avoid “oil canning.” One of the handsomest office buildings so far 
constructed—the Equitable Savings & Loan building in Portland, 
Ore., designed by Pietro Belluschi, employs a facing of contrasting 
cast and sheet aluminum panels to create a pattern which emphasizes 
the structural frame—in this instance reinforced concrete—and pro- 
vides an ideal foil for the blue-green of the large panels of fixed 
heat-absorbing glass which constitute the fenestration. 

The thing which the Equitable Building demonstrates with great 
clarity is that it is the imagination and skill of the architect, rather 
than the supposed limitations of any construction material or method, 
which determine the ultimate success or failure of such a design. It 
also shows in a very pure form how much can be accomplished 
through the avoidance of any visual symbols suggestive of weight, an 
objective which is, of course, highly appropriate to thin curtain wall 
construction. 





Before this article went to press, FoRUM submitted the text to 
various industry leaders—primarily producers and users of curtain 
wall materials—for their comments. Despite their understandable 
complaints that too little attention was paid to the materials and 
methods in which they have proprietary interesis, practically all of 
these curtain wall experts endorsed heartily the article's underlying 
pur pose and its broad conclusions. 
A summary of their comments begins on the facing page. 
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SURFACE TEXTURES for sheet metal fac- 
ing materials eliminate shiny refiec- 
tions and obviate ‘‘oil canning’’ effect 
(right). 
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TWO HANDSOME BUILDINGS of very different appearance 
which employ thin curtain walls are the Equitable Savings 
& Loan building (Portland, Ore.) (above), Pietro Belluschi, 
Architect, and the Alcoa Administration Building (Davenport 
lowa), Harrison & Abramovitz, Architects. 


Photos: 
Roger Sturtevant; 
Photography, Inc. 


INDUSTRY'S COMMENT 


Forum: 


Thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
examine the text af tables of the article on 
curtain walls. The rious collaborators on this 
thoughtful and somewhat all-embracing sym- 
posium on the subject are to be congratulated. 
They have succinctly stated the facts of the case 
and presented therewith useful tabulations to 
guide architect, engineer and financial interests 
in their preliminary thinking on prospective 
building projects. 

Individuals and groups will, without question, 
find fault with some of the statements made and 
with tabulated figures and comments. I, too, 
would question certain specific sentences, com- 
ments and items, taken alone. However, the 
readers to whom this material is directed pri- 
marily will recognize it as an able and honest 
effort to present a general picture of a current 
particular problem. 


For example . . . I would be inclined to ap- 
proach conservatively the “building code” situa- 
tion—advances are being made against older, un- 
realistic regulations, and building commissioners, 
in general, do take their responsibility for pro- 
tecting lives and property seriously, as they prop- 
erly should—Mother Nature and other not-com- 
pletely-predictable factors do not always operate 
within charted minimums and maximums. Good 
safety factors are still good insurance, in my 
opinion. In reference to the commentary on the 
first diagram on page 92, it should be pointed out 
that a non “sufficiently well-insulated” curtain 
wall will, at times, have a wet interior surface, 
with consequent unsatisfactory effects. 


The tabulation of various exterior facings as 
to Appearance, Performance and Cost is, I think, 
an over-simplified presentation of a great deal of 
information, which may mislead some too-casual 
readers into diffiiculty—to reduce comment to a 
word or two is an invitation to criticism, 

Ricwarp A. Biccs 

Director of Architectural Development 
Stainless Steel Division 

Crucible Steel Company of America 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 


We know that this article will prove of great 
value to all concerned and should result in more 
permanent easily maintained buildings. 

In your discussion of building codes, why not 
stress the point that the building codes have been 
changed from 4 hr. exterior walls to 2 hr., 
wherever unprotected window openings are per- 
mitted and, in at least one city, Pittsburgh, the 
code reads, “1 hr. exterior walls are permissible 
if the opinion of the Board of Standards & Ap- 
peals is that no undue hazard is deemed to exist.” 
Manufacturers of building materials are becom- 
ing vitally interested in the building codes of the 
country as attested by the number of tests per- 
formed by the Bureau of Standards and the Un- 
Alerwriters’ Laboratories as well as the wide at- 
tendance at the Building Officials Conference of 
America—Basic Code meetings. 


A study of past disasterous fires shows clearly 
that a properly fireproofed structural framework 
will come through a damaging fire despite the 
fact that from 25 to 50 per cent of the exterior 
walls were thin glass windows which lasted only 
a few minutes. 

Under the subject of Why Curtain Walls— 
there are a number of very important advantages 
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in this type of construction which should not be 
overlooked: 
During construction the minimizing of traffic 
problems for wall materials using lightweight 
large panels; elimination of wet construction; 
elimination of hundreds of miles of joints 
which are incipient points of failures from water 
absorption; the use of completely nonporous sur- 
faces; steel surfaces permit no water absorption 
.. which adds unbalanced weight during rains; 
no problem of dust or dirt going through the 
wall, through the cracks or air spaces; no prob- 
lems of chipped materials falling on by-passers; 
the elimination of calking costs; practical 
elimination of maintainance costs; presentation 
of a material to the building industries which 
can be easily cleaned, an additional sales advan- 
tage; extreme long life of stainless steel and 
porcelain enameled steel; these materials will be 
ideal for complete air conditioning and even 
pressurizing a building to entirely eliminate dirt 
and dust; the ease of erecting this type of con- 
struction will consume less time on the job thus 
saving money for the owner; steel walls do not 
store heat . . . the ease of calculating the strength 
of sections assists in design; the complete uni- 
formity of materials available in steel assists in 
design and cost estimates. 
In our opinion, too much space is given to the 
subject of rental costs. The real advantage of 
steel exteriors is not the small saving made in 
rental cost, but more particularly in the ease of 
construction and in the long trouble-free life of 
stainless steel and porcelain enameled walls. 
Cart F, Bock 
Development Representative 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Forum: 

The costs shown seem to be largely theoretical 
and, with the exception of the relatively few 
conventional types of constructions, apparently 
are not based upon construction experience. Cer- 
tainly, the “rental value costs” of the walls are 
open to question and might be expected to vary 
greatly with different designs. 

On the subject of costs, as well as building 
codes, I cannot concur with the broad generaliza- 
tion which the article makes. Frankly, the arti- 
cle impresses me as a studied effort to prove a 
preconceived conclusion: that thin pane] walls 
are more suitable for use in skeleton frame con- 
struction than masonry walls. While it is quite 
possible that the occupancy and esthetic require- 
ments of certain structures can best be met with 
thin panel walls, such use should, in my opinion, 
be based upon a study of the requirements for 
the individual structure, including costs, rather 
than upon broad generalities. 

Harry C. Prummer, Director 
Engineering and Technology 
Structural Clay Products Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


Forum: 

A wall is a wall is a wall. I am sure that 
Gertrude Stein never realized that the Forum 
would amplify so fully on this subject. 

May I congratulate you not only on the amplifi- 
cation but also on the manner in which you have 
so ably posed the problem. To put it mildly, I 
believe that you have “covered the waterfront” 
on this challenging problem and hope that it will 
stimulate architects, engineers, industry and 
building codes towards a concerted action “to do 
something about it.” 

Leaving out the 3 in. or 4 in. sandwich which 
I believe to be still in the stage of research, I do 
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believe it possible to reduce the wall to 6 in. or 
7 in. However, the convector or air conditioning 
unit is still a pretty deep affair using floor space 
so that perhaps it is up partly to the mechanical 
engineer (not mentioned in your article), to find 
more effective use for his equipment which uses 
space not only on the perimeter, but in the interior 
also. It is customary to rent space in office build- 
ings with the tenant paying for fan room areas 
on the interior. Are not the convector and cooling 
areas under the window somewhat in the same 
category? I am, frankly, not too impressed with 
arguments of “rental value cost” in connection 
with wall thicknesses until these other factors 
can be solved too. 

Why not concentrate on a wall panel which 
can sit on the sill as does a window and with the 
same legal status? Incidentally, this might solve 
the battle of too much or too little light. Why 
not let the tenant design his space by making an 
insulated panel inter-changeable with a window? 
It certainly could be easily handled architectural- 
ly. At the same time why not also concentrate on 
the spandrel using durable metal to resist fire and 
wind, along with some proven type of back-up? 

May I again congratulate you on getting our 
backs up! 

Ropert ALLAN JACOBs 
Kahn & Jacobs, Architects 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

The use of lightweight curtain walls can result 
in some indirect savings not explicit in your 
article. Curtain wall units of the sort under dis- 
cussion lend themselves to a much greater degree 
of sub-assembly than is possible in standard 
types of construction; they permit the omission of 
wet materials and as a result hasten the comple- 
tion time of a structure. The logistics involved in 
the transportation and storage of prefabricated 
units can be more orderly and more carefully cal- 
culated than for a combination of small, large 
and plastic materials. 

If the time for constructing a building can be 
reduced, temporary financing costs can be re- 
duced, collection of rents can be started at an 
earlier date and ihe builders can profit by more 
rapid turnover of labor and materials. 

Cost of temporary financing of a 25-story office 
building, plus an earlier rental date, could 
amount to as much as $4,000 per day. 

Epwarp X. Tutte, Vice President 
Turner Construction Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 


I am very well impressed with the presentation. 
In this age of machines and metals it is wholly 

logical that the exterior surfaces of buildings, 
particularly those of skeleton frame construction, 
should be of metal. The chief obstacle to progress 
in that direction at the present time is the anti- 
quated building code. By publishing an article 
on curtain wall construction, Forum will awaken 
the architectural profession, the building indus- 
try, and building officials to this realization. What 
is more, it will also inspire the designer and 
inventor to work out details of construction for 
metal exterior wall coverings that will endure the 
service life of the building with ample strength 
and rigidity, being reasonably safe against fire 
and permanently sterm tight. In addition, the 
facing will need to be free of unsightly buckling 
and the material must lend itself to a durable 
color treatment or to the application of color. 

Henry E. Voecert, Development Engineer 

The American Brass Co. 

Waterbury, Conn. 





Forum: 
Your constructive article on panel wal] con. 
struction should be helpful in calling attention ty 
the need for rationalizing building code require. 
ments that make outmoded procedures 
tory. One gets the impression, Particularly from 
the latter part of the article, that modification of 
building code requirements is being advocated jn 
order to favor or allow the use of certair ma. 
terials. This approach is not too convincing: 4 
building code must concern itself primarily Me 
safety, not with broadening the use of matersl 
however desirable that may be costwise, 9 
article would be more convincing if it were 
clear that the severity of the potential fire hay 
which prevails does not require the high dem 
of fire resistance specified for exterior 
the early codes and that reduction in the ¢ 
requirements—and in building costs—theref 
can be affected with no real loss of fire 
Code requirements for walls are based on 5 
practices in wall construction and a reluctane 
depart from the past—not on actual hazards. 
follows that through appropriate reduction 
code requirements to make them consonant ¥ 
actual fire hazards, materials now available, 
ing desirable properties, would qualify fora 
In the presentation of the article, the empha 
seems to be in the wrong place. = 
It is essential that spandrel or panel wa 
be adequately attached to the structural frame 
a building so that there is no chance of th 
becoming detached during a fire. It is : 
sirable that the spandrel or panel wall 
intact and prevent the passage of flame, buby 
is doubtful whether there is any need fo 
limiting heat transmission to the 250° F, risem 
temperature criterion of the standard ASTM 
Test Specification. Possibly, a special stand 
for testing spandrels will have to be ¢ p 
by the ASTM. I mentioned this possibilifj 
meetings of ASTM Committee E-5 earlier? 
week in Pittsburgh. Heat will be transmi 
through the glass window above the spand 
much more quickly than through the wall it 
Manufacturers of spandrel walls are having! 
culty in devising joints in spandrel walls 1 
will meet the heat transmission limitation of@ 
standard fire test without adding unduly to¢ 
Paradoxically, this is a feature that is of 
importance so far as fire safety is concerned: 
The basic fire-safety function of the exten 
walls of a building is to prevent the entr 
fire from outside exposures. Fire prot 
authorities recognize today that relatively 
distances of separation effect a substantial redue 
tion in the severity of fire exposures. It 
appear that spandrel walls of 1-hr., incombustible 
construction would afford reasonable fire safetyia 
any locations where the building code permits 
windows to be installed. It, therefore, seems a 
desirable to give the impression that a 2-hr 
quirement is the proper one for spandrel 
That requirement represents the first step 
rationalizing code provisions and in reducii 
old 4-hr. requirement toward 1-hr., which 
bly will eventually become the standard 
ment for nonload-bearing panel walls. a 
In discussing costs and construction 
tages, speed of erection is a factor that mig 
stressed. The erection of walls made up of n 
lions of small masonry units—at increasing’ 
from year to year—merely for the purpose of pa 
viding shelter and a reasonable degree of ; 
protection, seems fantastic in this day and 
B. L. Woop, Consulting Em 
American Iron and Steel I 


New York, N. Y. 
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Spectacular luxury in the Caribbean—the Caribe Hilton Hotel 


at San Juan, Puerto Rico 








Architecture and structural design: TORO, FERRER & TOR- 
REGROSA, San Juan, Puerto Rico * Interior design and 
architectural collaboration: WARNER-LEEDS, New York 
City (Project staff: Suzanne Sekey, Walker Field) * Gen- 
eral contractors: GEORGE A. FULLER CO., New York HM 
City * Mechanical and electrical engineering: ZU MWALT \ 


& VINTHER, Dallas, Tex. * Landscape architecture: 
HUNTER RANDOLPH, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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This is the kind of hotel which should be built in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, but never has been. 

The Caribe Hilton, in San Juan, Puerto Rico, has the color, texture, 
and finish demanded by Americans off to the semi-tropics—an 
atmosphere of relaxed daytime sunniness and, at night, drama dis- 
sipating out into a big southern sky. And constant, obvious luxury. 

But whether most vacationists to Puerto Rico will recognize it or 
not, they will be getting this luxurious atmosphere in highly refined, 
inventive form in the Caribe Hilton. They will be getting their lavish 
atmosphere shorn of the pretense which usually accompanies it in 
the design of resort hotels—(most other hotels by the sea being built 
either in some pompous colonial style, charm-conditioned by a posh 
decorator, or in a kind of bleak Miami Beach moderne). 

The primary success—and architectural lesson—in this structure 
is that such a building can be lavish and still retain a comfortable 
human scale. The Caribe Hilton has a very large area of public 
space for its 300 rooms—two entire public floors. But space is 
spread horizontally, not shot away in lofty high ceilinged spaces for 
the conventionally impressionable. The impression is of broad, 
windswept porches built expansively for the true luxury of use. The 
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windswept view of ocean past sinuous swimming pool, below. 





Guests alight from automobiles under canopy, left. Walking 


through open lobby to registration desk, they shortly see 





only high room is the sumptuous gambling casino, where after dinner 
the players stand as on the brilliantly lit bottom of a pool of dark 
ness, and throw their pebbles on the vivid green, black, and gold 
roulette boards. 

The good climate of Puerto Rico has a temperature spread 
about 15° over the entire year. When it rains Puerto Ricans waitit 
doorways; they know it will stop soon. Because of this, the ground 
floor of the Caribe Hilton is almost entirely open. The first door the 
incoming guest comes to is the door of the elevator. 

Upstairs, every guest gets a room with a balcony and a sea view 
This neat trick was achieved on a site which does not really have te 
sea exposures by setting the axis of the corridors roughly perpendict 
lar to the shore line and bending room partitions out to sea at the 
outside walls, and also canting the glass walls that way. The trick® 
even more successful than photographs and drawings on these pagé 
indicate. Bedrooms are converted to sitting rooms by day. 

The Caribe Hilton is not solely a resort hotel, however. Fivé 
minutes by taxi from the business section of San Juan, it is built al 
for service to businessmen with interests in the Caribbean, and fot 


travelers stopping off on the long flight between the Americas, 
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Quiet court above is at north side of high central wing, at lobby level. Right, below. is view of central wing 


from south, second floor porch. At bottom, night scene in casino—gambling is legal on island. 
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d gold It was put up, paid for ($7,000,000), and is owned by the local 
lerritorial government of Puerto Rico through the Puerto Rico Indus- 
ead : trial Development Co., a body formed eight years ago to help rescue 
wait ® the island from its wretched financial status by developing local 
ground industries and encouraging continental U. S. industry to establish 
oor the factories there, The hotel is designed to be the basis for a tourist 
j trade from the states. New York is only 614 hours away by plane, 
a vie | and the Caribbean islands are worrying Florida hotel operators as 
ave i"? neW rivals. Early in the planning stages the young men of the devel- 
a ‘pment company interested the most famous U. S. hotel group in 
val their Caribe hotel, and it became the Caribe Hilton, under the same 
irene managing parenthood as some of the most famous other hotels in 
e page the U, S. (Waldorf-Astoria, Plaza, Mayflower, Town House, etc.). 
Fir < sum, this building is more than just a gleaming tourist lure; 
: $a job done to show visiting industrialists from the states what 
silt also uerto Rico can accomplish; plus a set of hotel rooms necessary to 
and fot Nn Juan. It is the signal of the island’s awakened ambition. 
3. 














Mahogany main stairway, with treads wrapped in carpeting, sits on 
polished concrete horse before a tall slab of black veined marble. Pat- 
terned terrazzo panel in lobby floor is repeated in miniature upstairs (see 
typical elevator lobby in color, next page). Wood fronting second floor 
elevators, right, is native capa prieto. Picture at bottom of page is first 


floor informal area near registration desk. Typical menus are beside it. 
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Plans of first and second floor emphasize openness and great 
square footage given to public areas. Note consolidation of all 
kitchen and service areas near dining areas. Photograph of 
fourth floor elevator lobby is a good color clue to character oj 
entire design. Each floor’s elevator lobby wall has its own color 
(see diagram below), which is also imprinted on key tags for 
rooms on that floor. Furniture in elevator lobby is Puerto 
Rican product, designed by architect Henry Klumb. Wainscote 


rails are used frequently in design. 
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Visitors who search for uniquely native character in this building will 
not find much of it. There is comparatively little that is Puerto Rican 
—some blinds in the handsome dining room (above), tile, china, a 
few chairs, a few feet of lumber, some furniture coverings, and the 
murals. Torro, Ferrer & Torregrossa, the architects, are native to 
Puerto Rico, but are young men—and this is a building for a new 
Puerto Rico, not the old. 

The New York consultants, Warner Leeds, achieved a kind of 
abstracted native spirit in some of their interiors, notably in some 
of the floor tiles which they designed for manufacture in Puerto 
Rico. The richness and color which is a part of the Spanish tradition 
of the island appears in the tile, drawn out of its intricacy. Warner 
Leeds did the complete design job inside, including such details as 
china, uniforms and menus. 

The Salon del Castillo is a particularly successful formal dining 
room, but it also was envisioned early in its design as an enclosed 
porch. It would not seem easy to arrange a marriage of these two 
diverse characters, but it was done marvelously. The result is a 
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Spacious porch seen, left, from near entrance to hotel gives an 


stripped baroque. Right, Caribe Hilton plate and saucer. 


idea of the openness of the first floor. In gambling casino, j 
above, hanging lighting fixtures, assembled of stock compo- 


nents, fit crisply into the gaslit character of this exercise in 


serenely beautiful room, with cheerful alive dignity. 


The Puerto Rican Development Co., sponsors of the hotel, have 
leased it to Hilton Hotels International Inc. for 20 years. Terms of the 
lease call for the development company to get 24 of the gross operat 
ing profit. The land acquisition story is unusual: These fourteem 
acres were held on a deed from the federal government by a mai 
named Baker who originally paid $1, plus services. Such deeds gem 
erally run 99 years, but the government clerks, it is said, made a 
error on this one and wrote it for 999 years, considerably beyond the 
life of many governments. A glance at the cost breakdown below will 
show what a happy error that was for Mr. Baker: 


COST BREAKDOWN: Land ....cccscccccccese ébeeeetaansenee $400,000 

(exclusive of fees) PE < cia cen ten navvawm ann keel 5,288,000 
Beach development, swimming pool, roads, 

CWHEEO, GUNOMOR, COC) <iccccdccessecseut 486,000 

RE oc daldagssaesyenanene+ ene 60,000 

PUOIED said nk nice ssk0cees cases cae 600,000 
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TYPICAL FLOOR In a typical combination of the designers’ imagination and prac- 
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room of smaller suite. 
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ticality the only wood flooring in this hotel is used on the walls, in 
oak panels to diversify texture and, usually, back up a chaise lounge. 
Otherwise, permanent finish is the rule. Floors are native cement tile 
(the rug in presidential suite is the exception, not the rule) and 
walls are sand finish plaster. All horizontal furniture surfaces are 
scratch, alcohol and cigarette resistant, and all fabrics are washable. 

Colors in corresponding rooms on the various floors are similar. 
A striking product of this scheme is the effect from outside the build- 
ing made by the vivid curtains for the glass end walls. Vertical 
stripes of color carry through the eight floors of balconied exterior. 
This is especially arresting at night when the rooms are lighted 
behind the curtains. 

Corridor plan shows the distribution of rooms and suites on a 
typical floor, and emphasizes again how the rooms are bent toward 
the sea view. The long corridors of the hotel are widened by smal! 


entrance lobbies for each pair of rooms, and at each of these an 





eggcrate lighting fixture is hung to interrupt the plane of the long 





narrow corridor ceiling (small photo, above). 
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On these two pages are elements and views of a typical guest room, Individualj 
Y ip. 





conditioned, the rooms have two different standard furniture arrangements necessit 

: Sitated 

by the dissimilar door positioning. Color view on this page is from near corridor det 

os 

photo on opposite page shows room as seen from balcony. Floors are pale gray tile, ap 
case goods and tables are designed by Warner-Leeds in mahogany with matched 

rhed com, 


position top surfaces. Fixed lamps are used at bed, entrance, mirror, and chest 


Top of 





desk-vanity, below, lifts to reveal mirror, and chest. 


light switches on 


| 
when top is lifted | 


























Rooms adjacent on each floor all have different color schemes (one is shown 


above, a second is indicated in ‘plan below). The drape is the exterior key 


: ‘ luggage rack 
to the other colors in the room—drapes are matched vertically up the facades — ae be 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Foundations — 
reinforced concrete. Waterproofing — integral. 
Exterior walls —reinforced concrete or hol- 
low tile plastered both sides; some stone ve- 
neered concrete or tile with terra cotta 
veneer, Federal Sea Board Terra Cotta Co., or 
wood facing. Interior partitions—principally hol- 
low tile and cement plaster; some Transite, 
Johns-Manville Corp. and Carrara glass, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Reinforcing steel—Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Ceilings—plaster, U. S. Gypsum 
Co., Steeltex lath, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Milcor 
Moldings, Inland Steel Products Co. ROOFING 
—built-up; quarry tile on main block, Mosaic 
Tile Co. SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing— 
lead coated copper. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, Sloane & Moller; 
operable wood jalousies, Federico G. Villamil. 
Lumite trim, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Dalmo-Regu- 
lux aluminum hardware, Dalmo Continental, Inc. 
Glass (including Herculite doors and stair rail- 
ing trim)—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ELEVA- 







Combined in bedside cabinet (left) by Warner Leeds are tele- 


To right of bathroom door is top lift full length mirror. 


phone and radio; fabric front is Puerto Rican. Bathroom, 
right, is lighted by three incandescent bulbs through frosted 


portholes in mirror surface, plus light leakage around edges. 


TORS—Otis Elevator Co. Stair grilles—C. E. 
Halback & Co. FINISH FLOORINGS: Tile— 
Mosaicos Ramirez & Nieve, Hood Rubber Co., 
National Tile & Marble and Mosaic Tile Co. 
Carpeting—Creative Textiles Co. WALL COV- 
ERINGS—Mosaic Tile Co., David E. Kennedy, 
Armstrong Cork Co., The Standard Coated 
Products Div., Interchemical Corp., H. W. Wig- 
gins & Sons and Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. FUR- 
NISHINGS—U. S. Plywood Corp., Sloane & 
Moller, C. E. Halback & Co., Van Keppel-Green, 
Devon Dennett, Charlies Tuteur, Hans Knoll 
Associates, Treitel-Gratz, Jens Risom, Herman 
Miller, Hato Rey, Carrom Industries, Dunbar 
Furniture Co., Carlson Fedder, Fiber Textile 
Shops, Cabin Crafts, Bil-Art Studios, Hal Laski, 
Carre Waldron, Crane China Corp., Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Reed & Barton, Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Angelica & Webber, Arundel! 
Clarke. WOODWORK AND METAL TRIM—C. 
E. Halback & Co., Williamsburg Steel Products 
Co., Cornell tron Works, Sloane & Moller, Hato 


Rey, Fairhurst Door Co. and VU. S. Pilywood 
Corp. and American Plywood Co. HARDWARE 
—Schlage Lock Co., Kirsch & Kroder Rubel, 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., Stanley Works, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. and Metal Products Corp. 
PAINTS—Valentine Co. and Chapman Chemical 
Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring— 
rigid conduit, General Electric Co. Fixtures— 
Century Lighting Co., Gotham Lighting Co., 
Saiterini, Kurt Versen Work-A-Lite, Holophane 
Co., Treitel-Gratz, Generali Electric Co. Special 
equipment—Western Electric Co. PLUMBING 
FIXTURES—American Radiator-Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. Cabinets — Charlies Parker Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT—Albert Pick Co. AIR 
CONDITIONING—Carrier Corp. Boilers—Bige- 
low Boiler Corp. Oil burner—Combustion Equip- 
ment Div., Todd Shipyard Corp. SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT: Mail chutes and boxes—Capitol 
Mail Chute Corp. Tennis fence—Anchor Post 
Fence Co. Murais—J. Torres Martire and Rosado 
Del Valle. 
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| | l y | (3 J l | () ’| i; FI y — remodeling demonstrates 


contemporary architecture in harmony 


with the spirit of earlier styles 


OFFICE OF FRANCIS JOSEPH McCARTHY, Architects 
TAYLOR & GOERICKE, Contractors 


In San Francisco’s Palace, when a really grand banquet is put on for 
as many as 2,500 people, the hundred most favored guests find before 
them a complete service in 18-karat gold. For the Palace, though it has 
only 700 rooms, is one of the world’s really great hotels. And the 
city in which it stands has a grand and gracious urbanity beyond that 
of any other big American town. Nearness to the Orient through the 
Golden Gate may contribute the levelheaded sense of continuity 
which everywhere qualifies the San Francisco progressive. Alone 
in the U. S., San Francisco’s architects of today, even the young ones, 
consider that they belong to a generation which succeeds and pre 
cedes other generations. Among the best, none would wish to “wipe 
the slate clean” for his own new architectural revelation. Each would 
labor with might and main to contribute his full share in a joint 
venture which continues beyond him: the city. 

Big Joe McCarthy is a younger man who has been called in by 
white-haired, oak-hearted Mrs. William B. Johnson in order step by 
step to “redo the Palace.” He therefore has an unparalleled oppor. 
tunity to show how contemporary architecture, without compromis 
ing itself, can yet harmonize with the spirit of its predecessors, 

The first Palace was built in 1875, eight tall stories high, wit 
755 rooms, few of them less than 20 ft. square, on foundation walls 
12 ft. thick; and beneath its huge central court was a reservoir of 
650,000 gallons supplied by four artesian wells. (It is still there) 
In the great Fire this was later to save the U. S. mint, though at the 
sacrifice of the hotel. The facade consisted of rank upon rank of 
those bay windows in which the area abounds and which, even mor 
than the Bay itself, characterize the “Bay” Region. But the great 
feature was the carriage court, covered with glass at the very top, 











| eight floors above the ground. Into it drove princes and presidents 
Fe 1 to adulation from tier upon tier of surrounding gallery. 
: 


In the post-fire Palace, this glass top was eventually dropped lower, 
now covers the Garden Court, surrounded by marble columns, lit by 
crystal chandeliers, where the carriage court once was. George Kel 
ham who designed this present building was an Easterner, steeped in 








ci 7 
a is the Renaissance, who came out to supervise the work for Trowbridge 
a “ , & Livingston, but fell in love with San Francisco and stayed as am 
3 architect to the end of his life. With reluctance McCarthy had to 
1 pull down Kelham’s balcony (“for seeing parades”) that had ringed 
e 


the top like a lighted fringe, for the supporting iron work had rusted 
‘ms out in the perpetual fogs. Then Joe did all kinds of chores in the 
a guts of the structure and “at the back of the house,” such as replace 
ing miles of pipe, putting in standby compressors to prevent the pot 
sible loss of $10,000 a day in food, redoing the elevators with new 
penthouses, remodeling the telephone room and the top offices. 

All this and much more was well done, with full conscience and 
cooperation of the staff, and about it many stories can be told. Yet 
the real significance is not there. It began to unfold as the architedt 
reached into the public areas, with an ever more certain hand. Though 
he seldom matched the vivacity of light racing over marble that was 
achieved in Kelham’s style, the common denominator is in the solid 
worth of the materials, where all that says so is marble and all that 
glitters is gold; it is in the big generous scale, the largeness and unity 
of mood. Here the old and the new clasp hands warmly and decide 
they can get along. San Francisco says they can. 








* Structural engineers for all alterations, H. J. Brunier * Mechanical Engineers 
% 4 various parts, Thomas B. Hunter, G. M. Simonson « Electrical Engineers, 


Von Bergen * Landscape Architects, Eckbo, Roylston & Williams +* Mural Paintet 
(Corner Room), Antonio Sotomayer. 





Photos: Piggott Co., Mercer Photographs 
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GARDEN COURT RESTAURANT 


; PALACE CORNER 
... WHERE PRESIDENTS DROVE in 

dramatically, the glass roof has now been 

dropped down to the first level above the 

Garden Court Restaurant (photo right, 

above). “A building that is no longer the 

last word in style,” says Mrs. Johnson, the 

Palace’s owner, “depends on acquiring an 

atmosphere of its own.” This thoroughbred 

atmosphere is the challenge which the new 


architect has been able to meet, in his own 





uncompromised contemporary idiom, in the 
“Palace Corner” (photo, right). 








Photos: Roger Sturtevant 
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It was*in keeping with San Francisco's greater sophistication 
that a cocktail bar such as the “Palace Corner” should be 
placed at a front corner of the building, with large windows 
on the street, rather than buried in the back recesses. Owner 
and architect felt that the dark dim kind of lounge was a carry- 
over from prohibition days. There would be more fun at a 


“sidewalk cafe.” 


But the local fog drove it in from the side- 
walk. To get service without crossing the lobby, the architect 
used dumb-waiters to the basement and borrowed space. Situated 
at the apex of the financial and shopping areas, the Palace 
serves 3,000 lunches a day, can serve 5,001’ ineals a day; 66 per 
cent of its ground floor is devoted to fvod and beverages. The 
Corner was soon taxed serving light lunches; and 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent of its patrons are served _at tables, not at the bar 
(in reverse of the usual S.F. ratio). The various window open- 
ings were unified by grids (see photo at right). Since illumina- 
tion to balance the daylight through the windows would be too 
bright for use at night, and night light alone would be too 
gloomy by day, a theatrical dimmer system is employed to 
provide a wide range of control by mood and hour. 
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MARKET STREET 


MAIN CORRIDOR 





ISHES AND EQUIPMENT: Interior parti- 
ollow tile, plaster on metal lath. Powder 
| fom and iavatory—Sanitas, Standard Coated 
Products Div., Interchemical Corp. !INSULA- 
) T10N—Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. GLASS 
pLibbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. FINISH 
DORING: Workroom — Linotile, Armstrong 
Co. Sales area—carpet, Mohawk Carpet 
ELEVATORS—Otis Elevator Co. Cabs—W. 
Tyler Co. DOORS—Dahistrom Metallic Door 
Exterior glass door — Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Co. FURNISHINGS: Showcases—maple, 
ica floors, Formica Co. Birch cases—U. S. 
Corp. Bar stools—W. & J. Sloane. 
Dohrman Hotel Supply Co. PAINTS— 
P. Fuller Co. and Pratt & Lambert. HARD.- 
E—Schiage Lock Co. ELECTRICAL IN- 
LLATION: Wiring — conduit. Switches — 
mt Electric Co. Fixtures—Kurt Versen and 
nm & Goddard and Benjamin Electric 
Refrigerator bar fixture — Crouse-Hinds. 
MBING FIXTURES—American Radiator- 
td Sanitary Corp. KITCHEN EQUIP- 
—Halbrook Merrill Co. LAUNDRY 
SVIPMENT—U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
EATING UNITS—Vulcan Radiator Corp.. AIR 
IDITIONING and REFRIGERATION EQUIP.- 
—American Blower Corp., York Corp. and 

aire Corp. 


SPECIAL REFRIGERATION keeps flowers fresh 


The nearest thing to the existing rococo was McCarthy's redoing of the 
“Baldocchi” flower shop concession opposite the Palace desk, with the aid 
of Engineer G. M. Simonson. Through study and inspection, Simonson 
found that cut flowers thrive on temperatures within a 10° range between 
40 and 50°, but the requirement of 85 per cent or higher relative humidity 
is vital and rigid. Again, air movement must be held to a minimum if 
wilting is to be avoided. So gravity coils, well baffled, replaced the blowers 
too frequently used by florists, since damage from excessive air movement 
would offset any advantage from compactness or easier mounting of blow- 
ers. For the sake of high humidity the coils were of generous size per- 
mitting a higher coil temperatures (The maximum ‘split’ or difference 
between coil temperature and temperature inside the case was set not to 
exceed 10°.) Each case was separately controlled, with cut-off switches 
as @ precaution against freezing. The use of two air-cooled compressors 
(with auxiliary water cooling) instead of one gave a standby in case of 
emergency. And Freon 12 replaced the usual commercial refrigerants 
which damage flowers irreparably even in case of minute leakage, Be- 
cause flowers must be seen in natural coloring, filament lamps were used, 
in half silvered tubular pattern, above a plastic louvered ceiling which, 
incidentally, did not impede air circulation to the cooling coils. And 
finally the architect incorporated the bulky gravity coils, plus the con- 
cealed lighting, plus the requirement of 2 in. insulation alternating with 
double glass all around, in cases which he made serviceable as well as 
attractive. Result: roses kept here a whole week were found as fresh as 
new ones from the market; a bigger stock could be maintained; and busi- 


ness increased 15 per cent against an average 10 per cent. decline in the 


general area, 
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Well situated for terminals and business, the 


Palace will be reoriented toward shopping 


























One of the factors affecting the Palace has been the shift of 
the shopping district southward, and up the hill on Market 
Street, toward Union Square (see maps). And Mrs. Johnson, 
whose father, Senator Newlands, left San Francisco to develop 
Chevy Chase in Washington when San Francisco refused to get 
“big plans” from old Daniel Burnham, is not one to take a 
planning problem lying down. Based on the old carriage days, 
the Palace is approached today on New Montgomery Street, 
which is the side away from Union Square. To open a new 
entrance close to the southwest corner, which is toward the 
square, it will be necessary to do away with a string of existing 
spaces for stores, and connect up the whole area to the main lob- 
by, in a big promenade parallel to the street. (See plan. ) This 
is not silly, no matter how it sounds, Because of the huge 
crowds that congregate inside the hotel not only at every lunch 
time but in particular for special events such as conventions, 
speeches, banquets, such a space can be expected to fill up with 
people. And they will be in more leisurely movement than 
any sidewalk crowd, and protected from the weather as they 
look. And the added fact that the people of San Francisco are 
expected to accept a “big plan” at last, and vote this Spring for 
submerging the famous four street car tracks of Market Street 
under a surface park, will be just beautiful, and very fair indeed 
to the good old Palace. 
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Map shows how the new front will open a vista up Geary 
Street toward Union Square. 




















A lobby extension with alcove stores will produce greale 


revenue as well as new access. 








“a sembly lines and whose unobstructed height would let him 
x Will there be a second wave of postwar industrial use all the most economical new material handling equipment 
™ building now that the first postwar wave is on the | (“overhead handling will save us 20 per cent on floor space”’). 
ebb and factory construction is running 37 per cent | But, significantly, Lincoln calls his dream child “a great 
below a year ago? | big stock room with manufacturing space right next to the 
In the first four years after the war, American | stock.” Its 17 acres will be seven acres bigger than the pres- 
industry spent $6.5 billion for new plants. In each | ent plant, and almost every inch of the added seven acres will 
of these years industrial construction ran far ahead be used not for longer assembly lines but for more economical 
of the prewar record of $600 million and about | material handling and for more efficient storage at the point 
half of 1942’s wartime peak of $3.7 billion. But | of use. The new building’s complete flexibility should lead to 
too many of the plants erected right after the war substantial economies on the assembly line too, but these will 
were built for companies whose need for more space be an extra dividend. The primary purpose of the $8.6 mil- 
for more production to meet more demand was so | lion investment is to eliminate (not just control) as many as 
pressing that they could not wait for the greater possible of the nonproductive labor costs which in most plants 
economies and efficiencies a truly postwar building creep up as direct labor costs are brought down. Chief among 
plan might offer. The first postwar factories had the costs which Lincoln aims to wipe out are: 
much i ith th t postwar h , which eee 
sire errshipmed and erneod nw > The cost of moving materials around inside the plant, now 
were rushed up to house veterans who might other- ae 14 esis off dicen tld : 
wise have slept perforce on park benches. ——e Se re ? ) 
The pressing need for new plants for volume’s > The set-up cost for switching machinery from one item to an- i 
sake has now been met. From now on new plants other, now running 6 per cent, largely for lack of space for | 
must justify themselves, not by the increased vol- duplicate machinery or to store parts after longer runs; 
by the a 
sie ner Paced eens puanes: Say Cy | > The cost of all the paper work and supervision needed to 
increased economy and efficiency they offer. | : a : i ‘] 
; ' | keep paper inventories. (“They’re usually wrong anyhow.”) = — 
The Lincoln Electric Plant described on these | ; : 
, di eek Gd Bind of | In the new plant, with everything stored at the point of use, ; 
"7 ake dealing expan lees: 2 eit pe al each worker can see for himself when he is running low on 
thinking that will make new plants pay for them- | ; eis 
os | some part or material and “we’ll have no more need of paper 
selves, the kind of thinking that will set a new e ; 
‘ inventories than a corner grocery has.” Already, in a mock-up 
standard for the integration of better plant with Rs . 
; sae ; | trial in part of the present plant, on-the-spot storage and visual 
better production, the kind of thinking which alone , : 
i ; ‘ ‘ : inventory have enabled Lincoln to transfer 34 persons to 
can sustain a high volume of industrial construction i; A : 
directly productive work who were formerly busy keeping 
| now that the first demand for room for added ; ; 
: records on paper or moving materials from storage to produc- 
| capacity has been met. 





FACTORY IN 


A STOCK ROOM 


Lincoln Electric’s new Cleveland 
plant is designed to cut indirect costs 


and pay for itself many times 


THE AUSTIN CO., Engineers & Builders 





“Our new plant will pay for itself in so many ways that we 
ourselves don’t know all the savings it will bring.” 

So says James F. (“Jim”) Lincoln. His Lincoln Electric 
Co. already has a good plant, nothing fancy, but still well 
above average and quite big enough for 40 per cent more pro- 
duction. But for years he has been thinking up cost cutting 
ideas that only a particular kind of new building can make 
possible. That building is now being built outside Cleveland 
by the Austin Co. President George A. Bryant, of Austin, 
which has probably designed more industrial plants all over 
the world than any other builder, says it “reflects an entirely 
new concept of production.” 


Lincoln wanted a plant whose unobstructed floors would 
give him complete freedom to plan the most economical as- 


tion. These 34 persons represent a saving of more than 25 
per cent of all the indirect labor in that section of the plant. 

None of the present 900-odd workers will lose their jobs 
through all this labor-saving in the new plant, for Lincoln 








believes welding is now reaching only a quarter of its market. 
He is preparing for a great increase in sales and production, 
with the fastest growing markets in the replacement of ma- 
chinery castings with welded steel, in the replacement of 
rivets in structural steel buildings and as a maintenance on the 
farm, and in the home. (He has just brought out a farm 


Austin’s President George A. 
Bryant (left) and Client 


James Lincoln. 
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welder that sells for $169 and a home welder for $45.) One 
reason for the new plant is to make room for this expansion. 
Another is to provide space for more complete integration. 

Lincoln is an unreconstructed individualist and a produc- 
tion genius whose famous incentive pay system now combines 
the lowest labor costs in the electrical industry with the high- 
est employee earnings (a fabulous $6,000 plus per worker 
in 1949). His goal is to lower his labor costs (in 1929 dollars) 
another 10 per cent each and every year, and he and his 
employee-partners have now reduced their costs so low that 
they have taken over more than half the market. 

Even before the war Lincoln decided he must have a new 
plant to get the full effect of his cost cutting-incentive pay 
program. His present factory is too long and too narrow, and 
it has a railroad siding only at one end. It is too low at the 
sides for traveling cranes to cut his handling costs. It has 
too many columns and other obstructions that interfere with 
production streamlining. It is too crowded to let him store 
more parts closer to the assembly point. In brief, it is always 
getting in the way, and so thinking and planning for the new 
plant has been made a top priority assignment for everyone 
at Lincoln, where the incentive pay-system takes even the 
Sweepers into partnership and gets everyone suggesting new 
ways to do things better. 

Not to be outdone, the Austin staff contributed several im- 
portant new ideas too, including: 


>A special application of tempered air distribution that 
undercuts the cost of conventional air conditioning by more 
than 70 per cent. 


> A handsome insulated steel and aluminum curtain wall (see 
page 114-115) 28 ft. high and more than half a mile long, 


cut months out of the construction schedule. 


> A tunnel running the whole 1,400 ft. length of the plant to 
get all toilets, locker rooms, generators and pedestrian traffic 
off the manufacturing floor and out of the way. 

But the real pride of the Austin staff is that they were able 
to pick up all the ideas the Lincoln people threw at them (often 
at 7:30 a.m. planning conferences) and translate them eco- 
nomically into metal and masonry. For all its innovations the 
17 acre plant will cost only $8,500,000 plus $140,000 for the 
65 acre site. Lincoln expects to get several millions towards 
the new plant from the sale of his old one. All the rest will 
come out of his reserves. 

Looking at the new windowless plant from the outside, no 
one will guess how many new ideas it embodies. Like most 
of Austin’s new heavy industry buildings it is a vast, flat 


_ roofed, one-story structure, and despite the handsome alumi- 


num facing President Bryant thinks “it’s hard to make a big 
one story factory look very monumental.” 

From outside the most unusual feature is the complete dis- 
appearance of executive offices usually found in front: These 
have been hidden away in a two-story building 120 x 360 ft. 
right under the factory roof, with Jim Lincoln’s own office at 
the exact center of everything—‘“just where it should be.” 
But once inside the plant the new thinking is clearly visible. 
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Open space—Except for the office block in the center, the entire 
space, 1,427 x 500 ft., will be virtually unobstructed. All services 
are along the basement tunnel, and even the columns are spaced nine 
to the acre. From the office block 650 ft. to the west wall is open space 
to make welding machines. From the office block 650 ft. to the eas 
wall is open space to make electrodes. 


Expandability—When either half has to be enlarged the curtain 
wall at the end can just be moved further out, as it has been designed 
for maximum salvage. (Expansion space for the offices is provided 
by the second floor, which will not be needed at all for the present.) 


Receiving dock—The entire north side more than a quarter of a mile 
long will be an unloading dock where trucks and freight cars de. 
liver parts and materials almost to the exact spot where they will 
be used. There will be four entry points in the north wall for trucks, 
two for trains, so either can be unloaded inside the plant. Freight 
cars spotted initially by the railroad at any point can be readily 
moved along the receiving dock by electrical car pullers. 


Shipping platform—The entire quarter-mile south side will be 
available for shipping purposes, so finished products can be stored 
and loaded on trains or trucks right at the end of the assembly 
lines. Forty feet or more alongside the tracks on both sides of the 
building will be usable for unloading and shipping needs. 


Underpass entrance—Because of the railroad tracks inside the 
plant along both the north and south sides, the only pedestrian en- 
trance will be through an underpass under the tracks from an entry 
building opposite the office block. The cafeteria and the school for 
welders will be located alongside this underpass. 


Assembly lines in the welding machine half will run 400 ft. straight 
across the building from the receiving dock to the shipping platform. 
(Some will make finished machines; others will assemble: parts.) 
The conveyors will follow the column lines 60 ft. apart, and the 
space between the lines will be used partly for on-the-spot storage 
(often on roller conveyors feeding the assembly lines), partly to 
make sub-assemblies at the exact point where they will be needed 
on the assembly line. 

In the electrode plant (which has always been “closed” to 
visitors), coating the wire is a continuous process rather than an 
assembly line operation, with two-directional flow for which the 
basic pattern of the building is also well suited, 


Materials handling—The research Austin did on materials handling 
for Lincoln was a major reason why Lazarus asked them to design 
and build the big store warehouse in Columbus. Many different 
types will be used, including a new double lift fork truck that will 
pile cases up to 15 ft. high and a new Lincoln-devised traveling 
hairpin that will run right under the roof of a truck to stack weld- 
ing machines in the furthest corner. These two Lincoln specials will 
do much of the moving on the shipping side. On the receiving side 
and down the aisles between the assembly lines everything will be 
moved by suspended overhead cranes. This will make it easy 
pile stock as high as 17 ft. It will also save all the floor space that 
would otherwise be needed for trucks and forklifts in the stock area, 
so there will be only one narrow aisle, from 314 to 7 ft. wide, near 
the center of each bay. There will be nine overhead cranes, all 
capable of traveling the length of the receiving platform and down 
along any aisle. | 


Clearance—<As in most 1950 factories, clearance under the trussé 
will be 23 ft., to give operating space for the cranes over the tallest 
machinery and to permit stock storage up to 17 ft. 


_ Trusses—-To speed construction, the Austin Co, carries welded 


H-section trusses 40, 50, 60, 70 and 80 ft. long in stock. 
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PLANT LAYOUT. New Lincoln Electric plant, nou 
only half roofed over, will look like this when 
completed. Diagram below indicates how the new 
plant will be laid out between two lines of railroad 
tracks inside the building, with the assembly lines 
running along the columns from unloading dock 
to loading platform with on-the-spot storage be- 
tween the assembly lines. The executive offices 
will be housed in a central building hidden under 
the plant roof. 
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PARTS STORAGE. Typical example of how on-the- 
Spot storage on roller conveyors feeding towards 
the assembly line has been worked out in the 
mock-up for the new building at the present Lin- 
coln plant, Diagram at the far right shows the lay- 
out of @ typical bay in the new building with the 
assembly line next to the columns and on-the-spot 
Storage in between. 























































Ficor loads—To give complete freedom to place heavy machinery 


or heavy stockpiles at any point, the entire factory floor will carry 
1,000 lbs. per sq. ft. 


Ventilation—Because of the high clearances and the truss space, 

full air conditioning ona volumetric basis would have required 

more power for cooling than is used by all the lights and machinery pets . oh 
in the plant. The Austin Co. met this problem by a new ap- - 

















proach to man-cooling which uses only a third as much power—a ete ei ae rae nn 
. . . ] e d . d ] ee ee TRUCKS ae — nsky F aun a, ERS RU qT] 

distribution system that releases tempered air under pressure only \y Iti sre + (tt 

along the assembly lines where most of the men will be working. ee, le ek 

Outside air for this system is drawn in through the roof to a cooling aie te Ze 

and heating unit up in the truss space at the center of each aisle. ' 

Tempered air is distributed from ducts extending down the columnsto) “o> * “0° * ‘a> * *8y “e-4 


a point 8 ft. above the floor. There, outlets direct the air toward the | 
populated areas, where workers are enveloped in a “mound” of | ae ey 
comfort, as the air sinks to the floor. From there it spreads into SOON ST ol as = es Siar | 
the stockpile areas between the assembly lines and is finally sucked | 

out through the roof. Furnace areas in the electrode plant will be 
surrounded with metal curtains coming down within 8 ft. of the “<— 
floor to trap the heat and the process dust at the source and exhaust 
them both before they get a chance to spread. 
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Lighting from three miles of fluorescent tubes with reflectors will 
also be focused on the assembly lines, with the two lighting lines in FRR cs Are 
each aisle spaced 10 ft. out from the columns. 





Exterior brickwork—The bottom 9 ft. of the walls will be brick ei 
with a limestone sill. “If we ran a metal curtain wall all the way Ten mo, Foe 





to the ground, a bar of steel sticking out from the side of a freight ee 
car might gash it, and someone would be sure to say the wall was 
no good,” Austin engineers observe, “but if a masonry wall is 1 EE 
damaged, everyone will take it in his stride.” Masonry was also ft 
carried to the roof at the corners to avoid the costly details in all- aa _| Potoot |] 
metal wall construction at such points. SERV 
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The curtain wall (see diagram) will take the place of some 3,000,000 aD ; ia 
bricks. Austin expects the cost on this first installation will be about FLOOR PLANS wl ‘ 
the same, but on subsequent installations will be substantially less. a 
Its advantage here is to speed construction. 





The wall is faced with rolled aluminum box sections 314 in. deep, 
15 in. wide and 25 ft. high. The inner wall will be 13, in. steel 
panels. Between them will be 1 in. glass fiber insulation, acting as 
vapor barrier, The whole will be 614 in. thick and weigh 33, lbs. 
per sq. ft., with a heat transfer coefficient of .25 Btu., compared with 
.90 Btu. for an 8 in. solid brick wall. The open vents formed by the 
box-like sections will be open at the top to insure constant circulation 
of air and prevent moisture formation within the wall. The extruded 
aluminum coping will, in effect, be an awning to keep water from 
getting in while permitting air to pass out. 


huill-up membrone 


—~ extruded oluminuit coping 
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The wall is being secured entirely by arc welding and by stud- 
welded fasteners. First, 44 in. threaded studs are spotted along girts | 
welded to the frame at three levels (one at the sill line and two at the Fas 
truss chords). The steel panels, prepunched to fit over the studs, are 


\ a 
“2 insulotion 
steel roof deck 
top chord of fuss 








then welded to the girts. Next an additional girt with a fourth row of \ Bia 

studs is welded to the steel, midway between the sill line and the ae 
trusses, to provide a fourth attachment for the aluminum. (Specially ciminom wend 
coated aluminum transition nuts are used to prevent galvanic action _——- : 
between the two metals.) The insulation is applied next and is held “e 

in place by 10-gauge headless welding pins, which are stud welded ~ar- 
to the steel panels and capped with speed clips. clad 








After application of the insulation, the prepunched aluminum 
panels are placed over the protruding studs. To allow for the greater 
expansion of aluminum, the outside panels are firmly attached only 
at the mid-point, and their excess movement is allowed to slide on 
aluminum shoulders formed on the transition nuts. 


WALL CONSTRUCTION 
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VENTILATION. Distribution system from ceiling 
unit through overhead horizontal ducts and vertical 
ducts at columns concentrates conditioned air at 


work areas along assembly lines. 


CURTAIN WALL. Steel interior panels 25 ft. high 
are welded to steel girt on brick wall and at two 
points to the roof truss, then covered with glass 


insulation and aluminum exterior panels. 








Nelson Stud Welding Div., 
Morton Gregory Corp. 
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LIGHTING. Uneven spacing of fluorescent fixtures 


concentrates light on assembly lines. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT: Wallis (side)— 
aluminum and steel, Truscon Steel Co. and 
Aluminum Company of America. INSULATION 
(roof and wall)—Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Uni-form panels—Universal Form Clamp Co. 
ROOF ING—tar and felt, Koppers Co. Deck— 
steel, Truscon Steel Co. DOORS—R. C. Mahon 
Co., Detroit Steel Products Co. and Lenderking 
Metal Products. STAIRS—steel, Republic Steel 
Corp. MATERIALS: Vitrified clay tile—Cleve- 
land Builders Supply Co. Wire mesh—American 
Steel & Wire Co. Wire fence—Cyclone Fence 
Div., American Steel & Wire Co. PLUMBING 
FIXTURES: Metal toilet partitions—Sanymetal 
Products Co., Inc. Valves—Powelill Co: and Wal- 
worth Co. HEATING: Boilers—Erie City tron 
Works. Coal conveyor equipment—Planet Corp. 
Ash handling system—Chicago Fire Brick Co. 
Coal silos—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. Unit 
heaters—Thermal Products Co. and American 
Blower Corp. Fans—Bishop Babcock Co. and 
American Blower Corp. Heating and cooling 
coils — Trane Co. Pumps—Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Air compressor—Joy Mfg. Co. Controls—Bailey 
Meter Co. Synchronous motor starter—€Electric 
Machinery Co. 







































SHELBY STREET 


FEDERAL COURT (alley) 


new building 
with rental space above 
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BANK ANNEX tederct teservetoy 


in Detroit uses marble for curtain wall, harmonizes cq, 


temporary design with its existing neoclassic palace 


LOCATION: Detroit, Mich. 
SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, INC., Architects & Engineers 
MINORU YAMASAKIT, Designer 


Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth, a new architectural firm com- 
prised of former staff members of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls. Inc.. 


is now consulting on this project. 








4 demonstration of new design and construction ideas might be least 


Ink expected in an annex for a 23 year-old building—and a bank at that. 
But this annex to the Federal Reserve bank in Detroit breaks sharply 
On- with the design of its mother building yet is carefully related to it, 


thus spiking the dogma that any addition to an old building must match 
its design. It is set back 30 ft. from the sidewalk on either front to make 
room for attractive and welcome patches of greenery in the city’s busi- 
ness district. And, in place of its mother’s thick masonry-backed marble 
hide. the annex carries alternate bands of double insulating glass and 
thin curtain wall spandrels comprised of 114 in. sheets of marble backed 
only with 2 in. insulation. 

Several choices were open to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
in expanding this Detroit branch office: 1) the extension could be an 
expensive duplication of the old neoclassic building which was built 
for the bank in 1927 from the plans of Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White; 2) the old building could have its face lifted to blend with a 
conventional vertical treatment of the annex exterior (see sketch) ; or 
3) its shell could be left substantially as is with the new building’s 
design related to it but otherwise free to exploit the site and 1950 con- 
struction methods. 

Fortunately, the branch bank’s vice president and manager, E. C. 
Harris, as well as the designer, were enthusiastically in favor of the 
third choice—a decision which, incidentally, saved the estimated 
$250,000 cost of refacing the old building. Under the accepted plan, 
the old building’s penthouse is being lopped off to make room for a 





roof-top recreation area 
for bank employees at the 
level third 
floor. The two structures 





of the new 









are further bound to- 
gether by the extension of 
the existing spandrels into 
This 
produced an extra high 
ceilinged first floor which 


accommodates the monu- 


those of the annex. 


mental banking room re- 
quired by the client. 

By setting the columns 
3 ft. back from the wall, 
blightness of the strip win- 
and marble spandrel bands is emphasized to create a harmoni- 
lS contrast with the old building’s heavy vertical accents—a mas- 
erful composition of divergent elements enhanced by the set-back of 

annex from the sidewalks, 









Because of the narrow 95 ft. width of the annex and the setback 
f the exterior columns, its structural framing above the fourth floor 
economically based on only three rows of columns about 33 ft. 
patt—one center row instead of the usual two (see plan). This 
can carry four additional expansion floors atop the eight now 
ing erected. 








|The costliest innovation in the curtain wall is the steel “grid” or 
mework, faced with stainless steel, into which the fixed window 
and marble slabs are inserted. The average square foot cost of 
total curtain wall is about $10.70, broken down as follows: 




















Sass ds coc e ce vcu Dae Giltes 6. Woah sass $2.18 
Seeel grid ........... 615 Plaster ..xii« \ 32 
Ee ee O01 

Be hea waned .22 Convectorfronts....... .56 


| Insulation 





! do not represent sq. ft. prices of the individual materials, 
Honly the cost of the amount used. For example the sq. ft. 
of double insulating glass, installed, is not $2.18 but $4.20.) 
fa detailed study of the unique wall construction, see next page. 
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To blend with the old building and give the new annex the dignity 
expected of it, marble was chosen as the exterior material. But this 
oldest kind of material will be used in the newest kind of curtain 
wall. Instead of the usual heavy 4 in. blocks of marble backed up 
with 8 in. of brick, the new wall will consist simply of 114 in. 
marble slabs backed up with 2 in. of rigid foam glass insulation and 
tied with stainless steel anchors to a steel grid faced with stainless 
steel (see drawings, right). This grid will also contain the fixed 
panels of double insulating glass, tinted green to reduce glare. 

Although not provided for in the local building code, the new 
marble curtain wall was approved by the Board of Standards and 
Appeals on the basis of the designer’s argument that it is at least 
as good as a single sheet of glass which the code allows to extend to 
the floor on the upper floors of Detroit buildings. 

The desires of window washing companies contributed to the 
decision to use fixed sash exclusively. They preferred to wash from 
a scaffold rather than climb in and out of double-hung windows, 
which is unhealthy for the washers, a nuisance for the occupants. 
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Switzerland Builds 


q 


Those who hold that contemporary design appeared sud- 
denly—new and full-blown—like a bolt from the blue will 
be surprised at the contrary evidence in G. E. Kidder Smith’s 
forthcoming book, Switzerland Builds.* Although the book 
is divided physically into two parts—historic and contem- 
porary Swiss architecture—they are one, unified by a single 
theme; the reappearance in the best of the new buildings of 
design ideas evident in the best of the old buildings, improved 
and adapted to modern building materials, construction tech- 
niques and ways of living. Thus, the strip window which has 
become almost a trademark for contemporary architecture 
(photo below) is a mere ‘perfection of the strip windows 
which appeared in Swiss houses 250 years ago (photo left). 
Similarly, the cantilevered stair treads which are used by 
many a contemporary architect were known to the medieval 
Swiss shepherds who set the ends of stone slabs into the 
exterior walls of their houses to form a simple ladder to the 
second floor. Even the “modern” curtain wall is nothing new 
to the Swiss who fabricated such panels of timber. 

Switzerland Builds is a photographic essay on the nation’s 
picturesque old and new architecture and the obvious rela- 
tionship between the two—all set against the scenic grandeur 
of the country’s rugged landscape. As such, it is a beautiful 
book; the author’s expert photographs, several of them in 
full color, are works of art. It is also a useful book; its 
second part on contemporary architecture is packed with 
detailed presefttations of outstanding buildings of all types, 
many of them hitherto unpublished, such as those shown on 
the following pages. 

Destined to be an architectural best-seller, Switzerland 
Builds is briefly introduced by Professor Siegfried Giedion 
who competently sets the scene and tempo, extricating from 
Switzerland’s history the underlying forces of its present 
political, economic and social structure. Architect-author- 
photographer Smith competently takes up from there. 


° Published by Albert Bonnier, New York City and Steckholm, 235 
pp., 9 x lly in., $7.50. 
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APARTMENTS 


Because of a sloping site, these privately built apartmeny 
in Zurich presented a knotty planning problem. All Units. 
needed sunlight and a view of the lake to the east. This wag 
achieved by placing the apartments on the upper grade a 
right angles to a busy street bounding the western side of 
the property and by concentrating their service areas to the 
north, The houses on lower ground, nearer the lake, were 
















oriented on a north-south axis, service areas facing west, 





An interesting minor feature of the floor plan is the loca. 
tion of a maid’s room at the head of each landing. This 
room can be used by either of the apartments on the floor 
and allows the maid complete privacy. Becherer & Frey, 
Architects. 






Walk-up apartment units are slightly set back for better exposure. 


Aeschlimann & Baumgartner, Architects. 
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ROW HOUSES 


These cleverly planned row houses, also in Zurich, were built 
for low income occupancy. Typical of much native building 
the ground floor is of masonry construction, the second of 
wood. For the latter, prefabricated panels of vertical boards 
were used and the second story walls were erected in a single 
working day. All major rooms, including the kitchen, face 
south with only a stair hall and laundry on the north, A full 
size basement takes care of all storage. (Note that there ate 
no built-in closets). Adjoining each entrance is a small 
























Low cost housing in Zurich features light, airy individual 
balconies. Otto Senn & Rudolph Mock, Architects. 





workshop. Heating is by means of a central wood or coal 
stove fed from the kitchen. Unit setbacks create a wath 
Apartment block in Basel features large windows, recessed sunny outdoor living area for each tenant. Aeschlimann& 
balconies. Otto Senn & Rudolph Mock, Architects. Baumgartner, Architects. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Located at Berne, this is the most recent and forward. i 


of new Swiss educational buildings. Its trim white ree 

rising above the ground on piles, shows clearly the in 

of the Swiss-born master, LeCorbusier. A covered walk en 
DY chee & nects the school with a large already-existing machine 
—— (shown in elevation at left). The glass-enclosed entrans 
level (partially seen in the photo, upper left) serves 
student lounge and opens on a garden provided with lunch, 
facilities. The roof, with a magnificent view of the city 
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and the Alpine foothills, is also reserved for student reerep 
tion; is unenclosed except for an art studio at the north end 
Corridors (see photo left) make maximum use of natural 
light, with glass panels along each side and window wallgat 


the ends. Hans Brechbuhler, Architect. 




















UNIVERSITY CENTER 


This is a new building at Basel designed around a beaulifill 
old garden court. Like most Swiss school buildings, it re 
flects the principles of the famous Swiss pedag 

Pestalozzi—the first to put forward the idea that — 
should be as pleasant and informal as possible. Its om 
slight concession to the monumentality usually connected 
with university buildings is the use of marble veneer to cover 
its concrete frame. The three wings of the building—set® 
enclose the court and open on it—include a large entrance 
lounge, a library, auditorium and dining room, as _ 
lecture rooms of various sizes, Roland Rohn, Architect. 
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STADIUM 
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The exterior construction of this vast but unostentat 


covered stadium at Zurich-Oerlikon is of reinforced coal 
with brick in-fill. Although the interior covers 100,000 gp 






ft., it is supported on only four steel columns resulting j 
extraordinarily good visibility and a great feeling of airj 
































Section a-a 


82 


225' 
305 


These columns are spanned by 280 ft. steel- trusses whieh 
support the roof. A dropped ceiling, hung from the rool, 
hides all but the lower part of the steel work. Though br 
cycle racing is the main event held in this stadium, the track 
(right) can be removed and replaced with seats, or the floor 
can be entirely cleared for exhibition purposes. Katl 
Egender, Architect. 
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BATHING PAVILLION 


Built as part of the rehabilitation program for the north 
shore of Lake Geneva this 700 ft. bathing pavillion in 
Lausanne appears neither ponderous nor overwhelming. 1 
boldly cantilevered balconies and planted roof do much @® 
soften and break up the huge scale. A circular entrane® 
foyer facing the town contains admission gates, check rooms 
and offices at ground level with a restaurant above overlook 
ing the beach and lake. At the far end a 50 meter Olympic 
swimming pool is quickly identified by its bold, free, con 


crete and metal diving tower (far right). Mare Piccard 
Architect. ‘ 
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Imaginative use of glass and planting permits big picture windows 


LOCATION: Los Angeles 
J. R. DAVIDSON, Designer 


OUSES 


Too often builders trying to be contemporary use large glass areas 
for “picture windows” without realizing that the “picture” outside 
must be at least as good as the window is or the result will be a loss. 
The glass, which looks like such a “feature” in a preliminary drawing, 
is invisible, and what actually shows through many a large and ex- 
pensive sheet of it is a dirty street or the neighbor hanging out her 
wash. 

In planning his own house, Designer Davidson faced a severe test 
because the neighborhood was drab. Yet no matter which way one 
looks out of Davidson’s windows and glass walls, the view is not only 
acceptable but charming. In his hands, glass as a building material 
was a plus, because he took care to create not only the glass window 
but the view that was to go with it. 

This began with the landscaping and the way the house was placed. 
The social life of the family is centered in a living room which is 
united by a floor-to-ceiling glass wall with a sizable outdoor living 
terrace. This terrace is so arranged that a thickly planted grove of 
evergreen eucalyptus trees on the property line acts as a permanent 
distant screen. Where the trees end, the screening is continued by 
shrubbery and a tall cedar fence. Closer by, directly behind the glass 
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wall, rhododendrons and other plants seen through the glass gi 
a sense of enclosure—with an interruption which marks the big glat 
sliding door. Consequently the “glass wall” of the living room 188 
far the richest and most interesting wall in the house. Its tapesttyi 
a living one. It has distance and sunlight and the shimmer of g 
ing things. It has privacy and protection too. 
On the side away from the living terrace the house and a st 
fold themselves around a patio to form another, more private outdog 
family space. (As a further refinement, within this larger court | 
still smaller sub-patio, entirely private to the lady of the house.) 
windows facing this family court are high and screened, serving 0% 
light but not for view, so that two-way privacy may be maintained. ~ 
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without loss of privacy 














A solid wall (at top in photo and at right in plan) protects 
the house from the outside drab world, Entering, the visitor 
finds himself in the family court, where windows are still 
kept discreetly high. But as he enters the living room, there 
bursts upon him, through the living room's glass wall, the 
lush terrace view seen in the large photograph. Ultimately 
he comes out onto the living terrace (left), which is sur- 
sounded by a soft screen of planting as effective for privacy 
as the first solid wall. 
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The use of high windows in the living room, on the side toward the 
private inner patio, increases wall space available for furniture. The 
flat walls and smooth rubber floor are in cool contrast with the lush 
view toward the terrace on the opposite side (photo below). The 


irregular shape of the room is not arbitrary, but opens the room 
wider to the terrace. Dining is possible under three conditions: 
indoors in the breakfast room, semi-indoors in the living-dining room. 
or under shelter out of doors (see plan). 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Foundation—reinforced concrete 
Exterior walls—stucco on wire lath, felt paper, button lath and 
plaster. Lath—Schumacher & Co. ROOFING—built-up, Paraffine 
Co.’s. INSULATION—Kimsul, Kimberly-Clark Corp. SHEET 
METAL WORK—Aluminum Company of America. WINDOWS: 
Sash—steel, Ceco Steel Products Corp. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. FINISH FLOORING—asphalt tile, Armstrong Cork Co. 
PAINTS—Sherwin Williams Co. DOORS—Rezo, Paine Lumber Co 
Ltd. Garage door—Coffee Overhead Door Co. HARDWARE—Sa 
cent & Co. ELECTRICAL FIXTURES—Hollywood Lighting Fix- 
ture Co. and General Lighting Co. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 
Range—Thermador Electric Corp. Refrigerator—Westinghous 
Electric Corp. Dishwasher—Kaiser Fleetwings Corp. Fan—Pryne 
& Co. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—American Radiator-Standaré 
Sanitary Corp. Cabinets—Pryne & Co. HEATING—hot water radi- 
ant panel system. Boiler—Crane Co. Valves—Sarco Co. water 
heater—Mission Water Heater Co. 





The bedroom for the mistress of the house provides a tidy sanctuary 
within as a foil for the rich abandon of the patio. (The bamboo 
shade is yet another way of enhancing glass used as a screen.) 
Privacy is the product of two high walls and a woven rustic fence 


covered with vines. The floor of the patio is patterned of cinder 


block, cast at the site in three sizes, as is the living terrace on the 


ether side of the house. The house cost $26.000. 
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Mill construction is combined with a simple L-shaped plan to pro. 


duce an economical yet handsome house 


LOCATION: Seattle, Wash. 
YOUNG & RICHARDSON, Architects 
MORSE & McCORMACK, Contractors 


This handsome house has construction reduced to the very minimum. 
Erected where big timbers are cheap, the walls are nothing but 
selected vertical planks of 2 x 6 in. matched fir. Along with the 
posts in the window walls, these planks act as bearing walls support- 
ing the roof, In the mild climate of Seattle they provide their own 
insulation; and they need no additional surfacing materials inside 
or out. The same heavy planks form the simple ceiling with a few 
big beams and long purlins. The materials cost per square foot of 
plain wall would be under 30 cents at New York prices, compared to 
better than 60 cents for a conventional stud wall lined inside with 
14 in. plywood and outside with 14 in. sheathing and cedar siding. 
For contrast the architect used brick cavity construction in the end 
walls. 

The chimney is cleverly placed where three roof ridges meet, 
partly to mask their offsets in height and width, partly to eliminate 
cricks and let all water flow downward freely. 

Planning is highly sensible. The bedroom wing is isolated, yet 
all rooms face the terrace with its handsome view toward a lake, 
and only high windows open to the automobile court. Especially 
noteworthy is the placing of the kitchen between the dining area 
and the playroom so the mother can watch the children. And the 
playroom in turn opens out to the carport, giving the children addi- 
tional open play space under shelter. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walls—kiln dried T & G fir, primed, 
pigmented and oiled and wiped leaving natural color. ROOFING—cedar shin- 
gies. INSULATION—Celotex Corp. WINDOWS: Glass—plate or crystal 
sheet. FINISH FLOORING: Main rooms—carpet. Kitchen and bathroom— 
Tiletex, The Tile-Tex Div., The Flintkote Co. WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen 
(above counters)—Formica, Formica Co. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 
Switches—Generai Electric Co. Ventilating fan—West Wind Blower Corp. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING—hot water radiant system. Boiler—U. S. Radiator Corp. Oil 
burner—Petroleum Heat & Power Corp. Controls—Hoffman Speciality Co. 
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PHOCRORION occ Er cbs cccccvccccesecs $231 
Excavation & foundations ......... 651 
OE ona pan tenes 6 646.00.000040800% 2,064 
Ground, finish slabs & sub-grade... 1,374 
Serestere COramlag) ....cccccccccecs 2,367 
Roofing, insulation, flashing, gut- 

i Ci i tac 5s na ebewss een th ae 2,067 
Sewer (septic and drainage) ....... 673 
Co RR er er ere 1,815 


DE Go eek ek shes ots s0eoeaee 3,442 





Electric wiring & fixtures --: 
Plastering .......seeeee0 ‘ 
Finish, including casework «-+* 
Misc., floor covering, finish 

ware, painting ......-++++99*% 
Overhead & labor, taxes, inst 

and permits .......-++++9*" 









Contractor’s fee ......+++++#*% 


TOTAL .....eeeeeeseee® 





ys. i vlledialbaitl sinc. Sacrtiesiie 4 os 
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Louvered openings under fixed glass areas provid: 
for ventilation. Extension of the glazing up into the 
gable end, protected under wide overhang, gives the 
house a spacious sense of being wide open to nature 
in a mild climate. Carpeting over the entire panel- 
heated floor adds a warm texture. Basementless, the 


house has extra rooms for storage. 
































$4,999. BUILDER’S HOUSE ince: 


good design in its budget. Also featured: low cost masonry con- 


struction, an aggressive program selling not only houses but a 


kitchen full of extra equipment 


LOCATION: Seattle, Wash. 
W. A. WOLLANDER, Architect 
CARROLL, HEDLUND & ASSOCIATES, Builders 





Concrete block construction at $7.09 per sq. ft. spotlights this 
1,000-house development in the heart of the Northwest lumber 
country. Side lights: a bargain counter sales tag of $4,999, a 
highly standardized yet attractive house design and a merchan- 
dising program which includes a dishwasher and sink in the 
basic package mortgage and a list of extra appliances at only 
$1 each per month. 





mitting different grades to add variety *——— 
to the standardized houses. Site plan 
also features large blocks with curved 'e=:::=:= 
streets, a strategically-located shopping 
center on main highway to Seattle. 


FG Sponsored by Carroll, Hedlund & Associates, a Seattle mort- ; o 

| gage loan firm, Mountlake subdivision’s 683 sq. ft. two-bedroom . , 

4 | units match their attractive price tags with attractive exteriors. ae 

: | Although the exterior walls and interior layout are uniform my ~ Site slopes down from the north, pw. | 
ty throughout the project, Architect W. A. Wollander has _ yes SS eo 


achieved an uncommon amount of variety with a dozen assorted 
roof lines (pictures right). Further interest is added to the 
houses by siting them at different grades on curved streets. 
by exterior color variations and, finally, by the use of simple 
wooden trellises and fences to give the houses a longer, lower 
appearance. The overall result: a welcome change from the es (fe ane | | 
plucked-chicken appearance of most minimum-cost subdivisions. af SIU TE 

Intelligent interior layout makes the most of 32 x 21 ft. ee | aes 
dimensions, Particularly good is the arrangement of the living- —~ see 
dining area with its openness from front to rear. The kitchen ed eS J oun 
is small but with enough wall space to take all the necessary 
cooking and laundry equipment. The most serious space defi- 
ciency is in closets and other storage areas. 

In their present project for the under $5,000 market, the 








| 8-0 
: / wile ||| eee || |e || 2 
builders have drawn upon their experience in constructing . . 
1.500 similar concrete-block units since the end of the war. a a, ; 
started with masonry block construction in » to by- “center \O\\ 
They started with y block truct 1946 to by \ 
pass the lumber shortage, have stayed with it ever since. The = \ a =e 
firm has also stayed with the low cost market, restricting all 
its operations to the under $8,000 market. The Mountlake 
houses are merely stripped down versions of the earlier models. 
but retain such quality features as steel casement windows. 
aluminum flashing and heavy-grade red cedar roofs. CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Foundations — concrete, 
; ; : tag e 
Aside from this experience factor, the Mountlake budget eens Pr ge rg og og ae 
i oncr : , Yo in. . 
was kept slim by a double-check on the cost of every construc- board on 1 x 4 in. strips, U. S. Gypsum Co., on 8 in. con 
tion material and operation. The only break the builders got ee ae ard ee lamioes deus aa 
“ num, aiser uminu ' . Ps 
in totaling up their costs was in their land buying. The first DOWS: Sash—Steel casement, Fentron Steel Co. Glass 
: Pa Ne . ° i trip- 
50-acre section of the subdivision is built on a tract that had ie. a an ae eevee Sipe Mi 
! —_ . . . — 
been graded for an airport that was never built and was bought David E. Kennedy, Inc. WALL COVERINGS—piaster 
‘. . P S—steel, 
for about $1,000 an acre. Reason for the low price: its location, Reord, U. ©. Gupsem Co. TRIN AND CAS 
. ; : Mullins Mfg. Corp. Div. of Youngstown Steel Co. and W 
13 miles from downtown Seattle. The tract was improved— ern Metal Craft. DOORS—Hough Shade Co. HARD: 
i a —Kwi LA- 
ii streets, fire hydrants, water lines and storm sewers—for $40.000. WARE—Kwikset Lock, Inc. ELECTRICAL INSTAL 
Si ; TION: Wiring system—Romex, General Cable Corp 
eu Switches—Bryant Electric Co. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 
¢ 7 ° : sated 5 n 
pa Construction economies. Other economies were not as easy. The Ranges and refrigerators—General Electric Co., oe 
ai) 2 : ie ? , ‘ Inc. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. Cabinets—Mul 
i essential simplicity of their wall construction was the most Mfg. Div. of Youngstown Steel Co. LAUNDRY equir 
1 important. Exterior walls are 8 in. x 8 in. x 16 in. concrete MENT: Sinks and washing machines—General ea 
i i R . : ‘ 3 a Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp. and Hotpoint, Inc. Dr 
Hi) block with a 1 in. furring strip to which is attached the interior —General Electric Co., Bendix Home Appliances, ine. 
time wallboard. Erection of the walls is speeded by the fact that Westinghouse Electric Corp. BATHROOM FiXTUne 
bt n ? Alamo Mfg. Co., and Alianceware Co. HEATIN 
(Continued on page 140) 





fired, Evans Heating Appliance Products Co. 
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future 4 
GARAGE v, LIVING ROOM 
; 2 
’ ‘ 
stair to attic A 5-8 
ee er. Al 
8-0 12-8") 3-4" | 8-4 SS 
Gost Breakdown 
a 


Carpenter & misc. labor 
Excavation & backfill 
Brickwork & eee 
Lumber, rough, finish & siding 
Millwork, interior & exterior 
can ccccesecces 
Plumbing trenches and drain tile... 
> eseS: 
Floors (wood) including finish 
Hardware, finish, and range 
Electric wiring & fixtures 
Plumbing 
Painting 















2f-4 
future 
BEDROOM 
y 
2-0 


House plan, above, shows expansion possibilities 
with extra bedroom on one side, garage on other, 
as suggested by the builder in stock expansion 
plans given to all Mountlake housebuyers. Better 
arrangement might be to reverse garage and 
extra bedroom so that one of existing bedrooms 
is not used as a pass-through to the extension. 
Houses pictured at right show variety achieved by 
roof changes, trellises and fences. Landscaping 
of the houses was done by tenants with plants 
supplied by builder. This is the only provision 


for landscaping in builder's budget. 


$40 Roof—labor and material ........... 135 
750 OS OPPS a ery 160 
50 ED 5 dc saccnwbensdens 50 
320 » 9 SS a Seer 100 
315 ES er ey rs 194 
321 Lot (including water line, grading, 

236 oil, gravel & rock) ........... ; 450 
oe 195 
312 EE CL, sc cade cccccesenss 30 
LS “eae cca 136 
be Advertising & selling expense 265 
520 

150 Total $4,999 




















































This house of cinder block has a quite unusual roof. It has full-length attic ventilators 
like those of a barn. Air admitted under the eaves rises as it heats up and is exhausted 
at the ridge with the effect of cooling the entire house. (Even during hot spells the 
air inside the house has been found 10 to 14° cooler than air outside.) In winter the 
ridge ventilators are nailed shut and only the eaves ventilators are left open. A ridge 
beam which also runs the full length of the roof relieves the attic of the usual clutter 
of trusses at the same time that it relieves the partitions below from the duty of sup- 
porting the roof. It is carried on lally columns spotted through the center of the house. 
The only disadvantage is that any rearrangement of rooms would have to take account 
of the lally columns, which are now buried in partitions. But the client has already 
taken advantage of his clear attic to put in an extra bedroom and bath, which he reaches 
by a retractable ladder stair. Cost: about $1.05 per cu. ft. 


Ben Schnall 
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Kitchen wing (above) is directly accessible to the street, but a covered walk and concrete block 


7 wall (photo, lower r.) cut off the undesirable street view from the living rooms. Windows are 


i nd Oe bee ” 


double insulating glass fixed in place, with wooden ventilating doors, hinged to open inward, set 
behind the louvers below the windows. 
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ALLISON ROAD 





Designed for easy natural ventilation, this house is cool in summer 


LOCATION: Princeton, N. J. 
KENNETH KASSLER, Architect 
L. C. BOWERS & SONS, Contractor 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: Exterior walis—g jn, cin. 
der block, cement stucco, furring, Celotex Corp, insulation 
board; inside—plaster. INSULATION—Celotex Corp, 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. WINDOws; 
Sash — cypress. Glass — Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co, 
STAIRS (attic)—Bessler Disappearing Stair Co, FINISH 
FLOORING: Kitchen and bathrooms — linoleum tile, 
Armstrong Cork Co. PAINTS—L. Sonneborn Sons, 
and Breinig Bros. GARAGE DOORS—Generai Doors 
Corp. HARDWARE—Schlage Lock Co. ELECTRICAL 
FIXTURES — Kurt Versen. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 
Dishwasher—General Electric Co. Cabinets—Bailey Mit. 
work Co. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—Crane Co, HEAT. 
ING—hot water, radiant system. Boiler—Kewanee Boiler 
Corp. Valves—H. A. Sarcotherm Corp. Regulator— 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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i quick loOk at some new building ideas: apart- 


ment plan, helicopter roof, modern furniture, free rail- 


BUILDING REPORTE 


Heliport 


The columns on the municipal bus terminal abuilding in 
New York City are now being stiffened to support a helicopter 
landing field above its rooftop parking lot. This heliport 
would permit the shuttling of airline passengers between the 
mid-town bus terminal and outlying airports via 40 passenger, 
35,000 Ib. helicopters of the future. Tentative plans call for 
a 150 x 200 ft. landing area and two 50 x 100 ft. parking 
areas for one helicopter each. Such a “field” of lightweight 
aggregate concrete will require 500 tons of supporting struc- 
tural steel (about 35 Ibs. per sq. ft. )and cost some $400,000, 
exclusive of mechanical equipment, such as moving stairs. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board is currently considering New 
York City’s petition for approval of mid-city helicopter 


road station, marble five and dime, concrete arch 


service. 


New plan for vertical apartments 


Comprised of nine identical cream-colored brick buildings, 
the Equitable Life’s new “Fordham Hill” stands out among 
New York City’s new apartment projects. In the first place, 
its 14-16 story buildings are crowded atop one of the Bronx 
hills. Other outstanding features are seen mainly in the 
buildings’ unusual plan which accommodates eight apart- 
ments per floor: 1) Bedrooms occupy the preferred corner 
exposures usually reserved for living rooms and eight extra 
corners were added to the building to give every bedroom 
cross ventilation. 2) As a result of a preference poll among 
Equitable women workers, kitchens are located deep within 
the apartments, get only a second-hand view out of the big 
living room windows. 3) Divided, two-passenger bathrooms 
in all two-bedroom apartments—with a lavatory in each half. 
4) Sliding kitchen and closet doors. 5) A row of four win- 
dows in every living room. 6) A metal panel on the outside 
of the wall between pairs of living room windows—a design 
experiment of questionable success. 

Rents range from $105 to $133 for one-bedroom units, 
from $135 to $171 for two bedrooms, including utilities— 
but excluding dogs. 

Architects: Leonard Schultze & Associates. 
Builders: Starrett Brothers & Eken. 


Equitable’s Fordham Hill 











BEDROOM 
Modern furniture boom 120" x 156" 


In step with the increasing trend toward contemporary archi- 
tecture, makers of modern furniture are riding a boom. 


























o> 7 ; ROOM 

> Within three days last month Hans Knoll Associates in vs 121" x 20 

New York booked two orders for $350,000 of furniture—one 

for a new hotel in Central America, the other for a group of —r 
university buildings. sa. ie 

Sales by Pascoe-New York, Inc., which recently furnished —_— + : , 

big parts of the Golden Strand Hotel in Miami Beach and the nee as 

i Plaza in Washington, are running 75 per cent ahead lee : % Pe NIE Inc. 

» . 4 


> President D. J. Depree of Herman Miller Furniture Co. 
happily reports “the greatest in its history” with the last 


quarter sales in 1949 running 24 per cent ahead of 1948's 
l quarter. 





bs Risom Design, Inc., among whose clients is the Caribe 
ilton Hotel (p. 97), is 10 per cent ahead of last year, which 
was 10 per cent better than 1948. 
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W oolworth’s marble palace 
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Syracuse’s concrete arch 
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> Thonet Brothers, Inc., who helped furnish Cincinnati's T 
race Plaza Hotel, did 40-50 per cent more business heat 





than in 1948, and their boom continues. 


> Says Mengel Co.’s C. G. Mor | 
row: “Modern furniture is con. 
tinually earning an increasing | 
amount of our production.” 


> Edgewood Furniture Co., which 
produces furniture designed by 
William Armbruster, reports a 
30 per cent increase jn sales, 
Comments Armbruster: “Modem 
furniture has come into its own.” 


ForumM’s _ telegraphic survey 
of modern furniture makers seems to back up this boast, 


Free railroad station 


Of interest to every debt-ridden railroad in the country is the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford’s new-found formula for 
rebuilding its old stations: sell the existing station property 
for redevelopment as a shopping center built around a new 
station which will be provided cost-free and rent-free to the 
railroad. 

The first such station-shopping center—a $2 million project 
—will soon replace the New Haven’s old commuter station 
on the New-York-bound side of the tracks in suburban Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Preliminary plans by Architects Boak & Raad 
provide for 35 shops of various sizes, a 600-seat theater, a 
department store and, of course, a railroad ticket office and 
waiting room. Atop the building will be a parking lot for the 
convenience of chmmuters and shoppers alike. 

The pioneering development was negotiated by Cushman 
& Wakefield, Inc; Whose President, J. Clydesdale Cushman, 
heads the National Association of Building Owners & Man- 
agers. It will be built by Schein-Cohen Construction Corp. 


Marble palace for the five and dime 


Woolworth’s, which has long since raised its prices above the 
historic five-and-ten levels, has just finished in Houston, Tex, 
a new store whose’ costs’ defy measurement in nickles and 
dimes. For a choice downtown lot near the Rice Hotel, Wool 
worth paid $3 million (about $2,000 a front inch) and then 
erected a marble-faced palace, in the slot-window manner of 
the early thirties (see photo), which cost another $8 million. 
Architect: Kenneth Franzheim. 


Low arched auditorium 


Engineers Ammann & Whitney claim substantial savings i 
their design for the Onondaga Memorial Auditorium now 
abuilding in Syracuse. In the first place, the light shell com 
crete roof is placed at the neutral axis of the supporting 
arch ribs (not above or below the ribs) which permits lighter 
construction and reduces thrust, Secondly, the shell ress 
on supports which are cantilevered out over the seats. This 
reduction of the span permits foundations and other support 
ing members to be of smaller sizes (thrust varies 4 
square of the roof arch span) and footing problems are 
simplified by the shift in the dead load line closer to the 
building line. Moreover, the building’s cubage is © 
erably reduced by the lower average height of the roof. , 
these factors contribute to a reduction of 20-30 per cent ® 
structural costs. Edgarton & Edgarton, architects. VW. 
O’Neil Construction Co., contractors. 
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SPECIFY GOW 
SOIL BORINGS 


Raymond 


vee be aune { 


Gow subsoil investigations are insurance against costly 





foundation errors, especially when the borings are made 
before the site is purchased. 


Usually, Gow exploratory borings are sufficient for ordinary 


foundation investigations. If special samples are required 
for laboratory analysis, our Gow Division is equipped 

to secure such samples, either by the Shelby-tube method, 
or with other types of samplers. Where necessary, rock 
cores are recovered by diamond drilling. 

The report you receive from our Gow Division is complete 
and authoritative and will furnish the basis for sound 
engineering decisions. 

THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES includes, in addition 

to borings for soil investigation, every recognized type of foundation 
construction—concrete, composite, precast, steel, pipe and wood 

piles. Also caissons, underpinning, construction involving shore 
protection, shipbuilding facilities, harbor and river improvements, and 


cement mortar lining of pipes by the Centriline Corporation, a 
Raymond subsidiary. 


CONCRETE PILE CoO. 


140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston * Syracuse * Philadelphia * Baltimore 
Washington + Pittsburgh * Atlanta * Miami 
Houston * KansasCity * St.Louis * Cleveland 
Chicago * Detroit * Salt Lake City * Portland 
San Francisco * Oakland + Los Angeles 
and principal cities in Latin America 
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REFUSAL ~ LEDGE ROCK 
OR BOULDER 


GK WYTUKSN 


Figures in right 
hand column indi- 
cate number of 
blows required to 
drive sampling 
pipe one foot, us- 
ing 140 lb. weight 
falling 30 inches. 
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When you install Clow ‘IPS’ Cast Iron Pipe 
for drain lines inside or outside of buildings— 
imbedded in walls or exposed, you’re making 
an installation that will endure a century and 
more of service. 

For ALL types of construction, use Clow ‘IPS’ 
pipe for waste lines and vent stacks, for draining 
rainwater from roof areas, and for long runs of 
suspended sewer handling waterborne waste (hot 
or cold) from plant or laboratory operations, etc. 


Clow ‘‘IPS"' pipe (A), (B) and (C) is cast in 





*“ IPS” IS IRON PIPE SIZE O.0 


18-foot lengths and in sizes 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 
inches. Can be furnished cut to your exact spe- 
cifications or in full lengths for cutting and fit- 
ting on the job. 

In sizes, 4, 6 and 8-inch, Clow “IPS” pipe (D) 
is available in 18-foot lengths with integral calk- 
ing bell on one end and other end plain. Use 
it for underground lines between building and 
street sewer or septic tank. It joins up with soil 
or tile pipe bells, and plain ends can be threaded 
for use with drainage fittings. 


Write for illustrated, descriptive literature TODAY. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue 


WHOLESALERS OF PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLIES © Publishers of the CLOW BULLETIN 
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Builder’s house 





(Continued from page 132) 








the location of the windows and doors for each 
house is identical and one of the house’s four 
sides has no openings. 

Carroll, Hedlund & Associates do most of their 
own building (through a subsidiary, Budget 
Homes Inc.), owns all of the heavy equipment 
used. The only subcontracts are plumbing, elec. 
trical, painting and asphalt-tile application. In 
constructing its houses, the firm has re-enacted 
the now-familiar story of assembly-line operation 
but with some special twists, Materials are stored 
in a site warehouse where they are loaded on 
small, two-wheeled trailers pulled by jeeps. 


The Mountlake operation is geared to a 3% 
man-hour per house schedule, not counting the 
subcontracts. Key to this low figure, says vice 
president and construction boss Albert La Pierre, 
is careful attention to site labor costs. “We are 
fortunate,” he points out, “in having kept the 
same crew of men, who have already built 1,500 
houses for us, since the end of the war. It is an 
all-union operation with no gimmicks except the 
fact that we have broken down our various build- 
ing operations so that they can be carried out in 
the quickest time with the fewest number of men. 
We found out early that this business about inefi- 
cient labor is more a problem of bad planning by 
the builder than laziness of the men.” 


The houses are built in six operations, each 
with a separate labor crew. The man-hour break- 
down for each operation is: masonry—56 hours, 
carpentry and roof—130 hours, dry wall—0 
hours, finish carpentry—24 hours, miscellaneous 
—140 hours. Subcontracting work, the sixth op 
eration, is planned so that it fits into this sched- 
ule without slowing up the pace. The man-hour 
schedule for subcontractors is 100 hours, making 
a total of 490 man hours for a finished house. 


Backing up this construction operation is 4 
materials procurement program where the el 
phasis is on carload lot buying to take advantage 
of both bulk discounts and lower handling costs. 
The warehouse at Mountlake is a substantial 
cinder-block building located on the main high- 
way. When the last material is moved out some 
time this month, the buliding will be turned into 
the first unit of the project’s shopping center. 
This two-for-the-price-of-one operation is typi 
of the kind of planning that supplements the 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Business is on the carpet, and carpet is our business 


You want to give your clients the carpet best suited to their needs, at the price 
best suited to their budgets. The man to help you do so is the 
Alexander Smith-Masland carpet contractor in your city. This carpet specialist will show you the newest colors 
and patterns. He will tell you what wear your client can expect from 
different qualities and weaves. He will estimate the cost of any type of commercial 


installation. Let him help you. Better call him, today. 


Alexander Smith 


C.H.Masland 


295 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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When you plan the building of a new home or the modernization 
of an old kitchen, you can be sure that you will please your 
clients, if you consider these three important features: 


Beauty .. . . because the housewife wants the hours she spends 
in her kitchen to be in cheerful, colorful sur- 
roundings. 


Utility. . . . . because she wants the kitchen to be sanitary in 
order to reduce kitchen drudgery to a minimum. 


Durability. . because she wants her investment to give her a 
lifetime of service and satisfaction. 


Custom Built Stainless Steel - 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


give her all these advantages. In addition, they harmonize 
perfectly with any color and decoration scheme and add the 
final touch of elegance and refinement to any modern kitchen. 


Note these Exclusive JUST Radiiluxe Features: 
@ Custom Built to meet every Personal Taste 

Patented In-Built Anti-Splash Rim in bowls 

Patented Double Pitched Drainboards 

Seamless Electrically Welded Construction 

Rounded Corners in Sink Bowls 

Die Formed Raised Edges 

U-Type Steel Reinforcing Channels under Drainboards 

Sound Deadened Drainboards and Bowls 


Write today for Illustrated Literature F-3 and 
Name of Nearest Factory Representative 





4610-20 W. 21st Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Builder’s house 





—__—_.._ ee 
(Continued from page 140) 


builders’ small profit on their house sales, By 
leasing their “warehouse” shopping center, they 


can, within a few years, match their total house. 
sales profit. 


VA financing. Like many another economy. 
house project, Mountlake by-passes FHA finang. 
ing for the more favorable terms of VA’s 59] 
loan-guarantee program. All but three of the 
first 205 houses sold were financed under GI, 24. 
year loan plans. The mortgages were made by 
Western Life Insurance Co. of Helena, Mont, and 
by Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J. Western 
Life also supplied the construction money. The 
builders were able to get a full $5,000 VA ap- 
praisal for their houses, plus a quick processing 
of their 4 per cent loans. The down-payment for 
a veteran buying at Mountlake is $112, The 
monthly carrying charge is $33. This breaks down 
to: $27 principal and interest, $5 taxes and $] 
insurance. 


Merchandising with equipment. Supplementing 
this basic financing, an expandible package 
mortgage system stimulates sales, A kitchen-full 
of extra equipment may be financed under the 
mortgage, A refrigerator, washing machine, range 
and clothes drier can be tucked into a Mountlake 
mortgage for $8.50 down and $1 per appliance 
added to the monthly carrying charges. This 
gives the builder the kind of flexibility he needs 
in applying the package mortgage principle to 
low income needs. The terms, of course, are 
disarmingly attractive; 700 appliances have been 
sold (at a profit) to buyers of the first 205 houses. 

This package-mortgage merchandising is only 
part of the Mountlake selling program. From 
past experience, it was known that low cost 
houses do not sell themselves automatically, 
There were two reasons for this. First, the 
houses are pitched to a lower-middle income 
market which, up to now, had convinced itself 
that it could not afford a house. A selling job 
had to be done to show them that this was not 
the case. Secondly, this potential market had 
also to be convinced that, despite its price, the 
Mountlake house was well built. This called for 
another selling job. Carroll, Hedlund ap 
proached both these merchandising problems 
with an advertising selling budget almost double 
that of its estimated net profit. (See cost break- 
down, p. 133). Advertising Manager James Scott 
decided to put the merchandising emphasis on 
the house’s durability rather than price. Biggest 
sales resistance at Mountlake came from the 
prospective buyer’s reluctance to purchase @ 
house which might be too small for his needs. To 
counteract this, salesmen point out that every 
housebuyer is given a set of plans “for your 
larger house” with an added garage and a third 
bedroom. On the strength of this and similar 
aggressive salesmanship, the subdivision was sold 
out quickly. With the first group of its $4,999 
houses near completion, Carroll, Hedlund & 
Associates will continue their operation on 
800-lot adjoining tract. 
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‘it snaps into place” 























“so snuq fitting’ 
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DURALL 








ALUMINUM TENSION SCREENS 


Home owners and builders who know Durall are saying all the things you 
read above, and more! 


With its first introduction, this remarkable new kind of window screen 
captured the imagination—and appealed to the good sense and pocketbooks 
—of home owners and builders alike. Over 2,000,000 are in use today! 


FREE BOOKLET! Get our special, free Durall booklet, showing complete 
specifications and prices—for your A.I.A. Files. Write today, Dept. AF-3. 
See Durall at your building supply dealer’s. 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH COMPANY - 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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“Visual Education of Architects” (seen above as it appeared in 





























M.1.T.’s lofty central hall) traces the experiments of Georgy Kepes 
and his students in what the eye actually sees in structure. Photo- 
graphs, compositions in color and black and white, and small 


three-dimensional models make up this traveling exhibit. 
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Joining several materials is an every- 
day problem; student photographs 
(above) record various window and 


wall combinations. 


Texture, an important aspect of every 
building, is modified by distance—an 
architect should be aware of all the tex- 


tural possibilities in his design. 


ee ee os i 


Glass is @ structural material of almost 
unlimited possibilities today. At right 
student compositions portray the various 


visual effects of translucent sheets. 
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M.L.T. EXPLORES SIGHT AND STRUCTURE 


¥ 


The laws of vision, points out Georgy 
are as varied and as inevitable as the laws 
engineering—and just as necessary for 
production of successful building. Vig 
Education for Architects, an exhibit pre 
by Kepes and his students at the Deps 
of Visual Design in Massachusetts Instity 
Technology, delineates the part played fy 
visual iene -line, shape, texture and e 
in illuminating structural design, 

His thesis is hardly new but it is explo 
with brilliant consistency, The basic prinei- 
ples of organized structure—balance, e 
librium, tension, rhythm, proportion, oll 


~ 





fully ati the eye. Unless, therefore, the 
laws of vision are brought into accord with 
the laws of structure, the most important fea. 
ture of a building design—intelligibility—g _ 
destroyed or at least diminished. 


A series of student experiments illusty 
some steps in achieving the visual expre 
of structure. They probe visual qualities of 
terials—wood, stone, metal and glass; the | 
reactions of these materials to various tools; 
the effects of light, color and pattern in mod: 
fying and accentuating their form and size; 
the study of natural forms with their charac 
teristics in motion and at rest. All exer | 
cises aim at a single object—to develop “the 
discipline of visual thinking.” Such discipline 
and sensitivity rather than formulae, Kepes 
believes, can bring life to our great and stil 
expanding store of structural knowledge. 
After a brief preliminary showing at ML. 
the exhibit will be on view at the University 
of Minnesota, which sponsored preparation of 
the show and underwrote its expense. Later, it 
will be loaned to colleges and art institutes 
throughout the country.—S.K. 
(Continued on page 158) 
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By every standard, here is the ideal all-metal awn- 
ing for commercial, institutional, and industrial build- 
ings. Hundreds of installations have conclusively 
proved its durability, dependability, and economy. 


Engineered for long life —precision-made for 
trouble-free performance—it operates smoothly 
year after year. By minimizing annual costs and fire 
hazards, the Kawneer Awning is an important invest- 
ment in long-range economy and reduced replace- 
ment expenses. 


Light weight is combined with the structural 
strength to withstand hard usage and severe climate. 
Hard surfaced aluminum slats are carefully formed, 
and positive locking prevents leakage. Easy exten- 
sion is provided by lateral-hinged arms of sturdy 
pipe with heavy cast-iron elbows. 


This handsome awning meets the highest stand- 
ards of modern design. Its striking, rich appearance 


will add distinction to any facade, and its satiny 
lustrous finish reduces glare. 


Furnished as completely assembled package units, 
Kawneer Awnings are ready for immediate erec- 
tion. They can be obtained with concealed boxes or 
with hoods for surface application. 

Widths up to 18 feet and roofs up to 8 feet are 
provided as individual units. When widths of more 
than 18 feet are required, multiple units are used. 
For detailed information, write 204 North Front St., 
Niles, Mich.; or 2564 8th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 


Store Front Metals - Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Modern Entrances - Aluminum Facing Materials 






















































CLIENT 
SATISFACTION 









LOW 
INITIAL COST 


Remodeled theater 
lobby using unusual 
design of HAKO AS- 
PHALT TILE FLOORING 





... and for radiant 
heating—you can 
safely specify 
HAKO ASPHALT 

TILE FLOORING. 
Quiet, resilient, easy cleaning, long 


lasting and rich beauty in every office Available in r ich 
—HAKO ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 






new pastel colors, 
parquetry design 
and all the 
standard colors— 
to express 
individuality 

in design. 


From modest homes to elaborate 
i first choice is HAKO AS- 


PHALT TILE FLOORING Write for the new 


B architectural brochure. 
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PRIZE-WINNING FURNITURE IS REVEALED 


Results of the $30,000 competition sponsored by the Design 
Project Inc. of New York’s Museum of Modern Art were 
shown in Chicago this month. Winning designs, which had 










Cushioned chair by 
Charles Pratt (above) is 
$30 (all prices are ap- 
proximate). 


Plastic armchair by , 
Charles Eames (upper 
right) is $32.50. 


Sheet metal chair (right 
center) by Daniel Knorr 
costs $27.59. 


Storage group (right) by 
Latimer and Day totals 
$242. 

















been expected to break new ground in the low cost furniture 
field, were—frankly—a disappointment. Charles Eames 
presents a variation of his body-curved chair in plastic; 
Donald Knorr, a flat curved seat of sheet metal; Charles 
Pratt, a pneumatic-cushioned substitute for upholstery. The 
only storage group is that by an English team, Robin Day 
and Clive Latimer. Economically, as well as design-wise, 
the results (shown and priced above) are sadly short of 
spectacular.—S.K. (Continued on page 162) 


























for appearance 






Simple, unobtrusive design 
blends with any architectural treatment. 


for performance 






Adjustment features insure 
positive control of air movement. 






AN! F D fil ... adjustable air diffusers 





FREE HANDBOOK —Send for FREE copy of new handbook on 
air diffusion. Complete information on Kno-Draft Adjustable 
Diffusers and all necessary engineering data to help you cre- 
ate “custom-made” air patterns. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon. 





help solve problems 


of both form and function. 


PSs SSS SS SS SS SSeS SS8 8888 88888888889 
. 
' a 
s W.B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. ' 
E Dept. T-60. 112 East 32nd Street, New York 16, New York H 
: Please send my FREE copy of the new Kno-Draft Hand- 4 
t book on Adjustable Diffusers. r 
' 

Re ee ; 
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€5 LOCKWOOD 
IN SWEET’S 


for writing a Simplified Specification 
for Finishing Hardware 


Designed to render assistance to archi- STEP 1. General Conditions, to lay the 


tects where an Architectural Hardware —, and fix responsi- 
Consultant is not readily available. STEP 2. Design, providing a brief but 
Employs a new, practical and greatly — and —— guide to 
simplified approach in 24 pages — the yo Dailding. aoe pean 
“S STEPS’ —a “TYPICAL SPECIFI- STEP 3. Selection of F inish, now simpli- 
CATION” — product illustration and ye Be Pap “> table and 
+ + Ww oe 2 ing sym ois. 
eine — “TABLES” of typical STEP 4. Types of Buildings: Commer- 
openings in various building types, with cial, Schocls, Hospitals, etc., 


eo with heavy duty and standard 
recommended finishing hardware locks, butts or hinges and sup- 


equipment. See it, study it, you'll find sg see items in simple tabu- 
it surprisingly simple, complete and i a 
ps asia STEP 5S. Windows, showing types and 


grades of sash fasteners and lifts. 


Leckaved 


LOCKWOOD HARDWARE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Division Independent Lock Company + Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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THE NEW REGIONAL PATTERN, sy c. Hy, 


seimer. Theobald Press. Chicago, Ill. 197 pp, 4 
8x11. $5.50. 


The two charts at right sum up the messag 
of The New Regional Pattern. The first depigi 
present concentration of industries in eastes 
U. S.—a section of overcrowded and polly 
cities; of depleted forests and eroded soil; 
uprooted farmers and unemployed wo 
The second chart shows Ludwig Hilberseimery 
suggestion as to how these evils can be avoid 
ed. Rivers and waterways are fully use 
Cities have gradually spread out to form§ 
series of self-sufficient units (about 25,004 
people in each) which simultaneously foste 
industry and agriculture. Land, human h 
and industry all benefit by the change. Is suey 
a transformation possible? This book gets ouf 
to prove—historically, economically, soci: 
logically and structurally—that it is not only 
possible, but sound and imperative. 


The author is no neophyte at planning, He 
was founder of the department of City Plan 
ning in Germany’s famous Bauhaus and singe 
1938 has been Professor of that subject at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. This late 
book (companion to an earlier volume, Th 
New City) investigates the soil from whié 
every city springs—the region. In presenti 
his theories, Hilberseimer does not overiti 
dulge in dogma. “The diagrams presente 
here .. .”, he says, “are outlines of possi 
solutions. Their main usefulness may be 
start a discussion about local and regional 
trafic problems .. . Planning is an all-compre 
hensive task which requires a clear theoretical 
approach.” 


At the root of today’s troubles Hilber 
seimer finds the tendency to overlook the im 
evitable operation of regional laws. In com 
trast to man-made “organized” territories like 
states, the region is a natural organ—“some 
thing which can live and support life . . . a 
interrelated part of a country, a natural unit, 
self-containing by reason of geographical ad- 
vantages, natural resources and soil conditions 
natural and man-made transportation routes. 
Industrial practice has ignored these regional 
wholes and used only their most evident ad- 
vantages to enrich larger, artificial, wholes. 
The rich forests of North Lake States supplied 
35 per cent of the nation’s greatest lumber 
from 1870-1920. Today the exhausted soil of 
the region forms one of the poorest sections of 
the whole country. Rich central plains, de- WI 
voted entirely to corn, have already resultedin } 
a dust bowl and seem on their way to becoming 
a central desert. In devoting the lands of the 

(Continued on page 166) 
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In and out... out and in... all day long. A of the reasons why Fenestra* Hollow Metal 
super-market seething with shoppers. School Doors were selected for those spots. These 
kids opening classroom doors with their feet. attractive, insulated doors won't sag, warp, 
A stadium entrance jammed with jostling swell, shrink, or splinter ...a fresh coat of 
crowds. That’s tough treatment! And that’s one paint makes them look like new. 


Some of the Other Reasons: 


High Quality ........ . Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors are carefully made by craftsmen long skilled 
in steel fabrication. Each door comes wrapped to protect the gleaming finish. 


5 RII Te 


Low First Cost ........ Because these doors are standardized, they can be produced in great volume 
for maximum manufacturing efficiency. 


Complete Unit ........ Door, strong steel frame and shining hardware, designed as an attractive 
unit, ready to install. 


Low Installation Cost . . . . Mortising, drilling, tapping and prime painting are all done at the factory. 
Installation takes just four steps: Bolt the strong steel frame together. Attach 
frame to floor and anchor to walls. Screw on template locks and hinges. 
Hang the door. 


Delivery in 2 to 3 Weeks . . Action is taken promptly upon receipt of your order. Local stocks can usually 
deliver immediately. 


Fenestra Doors with the Underwriters’ B Label are also available. See Sweet’s 
Architectural File, Section 16a/8, call your Fenestra representative (listed in 
the yellow pages of your telephone directory) or mail the coupon. 





*Trade Mark 


il 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ad- Dept. AF-3, 
2251 E . 
les. STADIUM, Through these Fenestra Doors of the Stadium in pada Grand Bivd., 
S ms ay : Detroit 11, Michigan 
jied Grand Rapids, Michigan, go thousands of hurrying people 
every weekend. What harder use can doors have? Yet they Please send me full information on the new Fenestra 
ber |, look like new—and will, for years of weekends to come. Hollow Metal Doors. 


| of Architect: Wilfred P. Mclaughlin, Grand Rapids, Mich. Contractor: 








5 of George Datema & Sons Builders, Inc., Grand Rapids. Neme 
&* |WINDOWS - PANELS Company Te Be 
=.  —— 
Address 
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WHAT'S BETWEEN 


that NEW basement and ground water? 


Only a few inches of wall separate the new basements 
you build from their greatest enemy ... ground water! 
Upon the sound construction of that narrow wall 
depends the future of the home. Properly constructed 
with Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement*, 
the foundation will always ward off ground water, 
protecting the home owner against the expense and 


trouble of a damp or wet basement! 


It costs so little, yet means so much, to build lastingly 
dry construction. Specify Medusa Waterproofed Gray 
Portland Cement in mortar and poured concrete for 
foundations. Use this water repelling cement for an 
outside plaster coating whenever walls are made of 
masonry construction. This original waterproofed 
cement contains a stearate waterproofing which repels 
all water at the surface of concrete. The booklets, 
“How to Waterproof Concrete, Stucco, and Masonry” 
and ‘“‘A Discussion of Integral Waterproofing,” contain 


complete dataon waterproof construction. Mailcoupon. 


: MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


1013-2 MIDLAND BUILDING e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


| | 
You can butld. BETTER sucth, “tow s0 Wacrproo! Concri, Seco, and Masonry 


and “A Discussion of Integral Waterproofing.” 








DT clli no sntnninnansidibtetstaniagmessalians 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ! 
| Pn eth ee NE Te ARNE ORE OER 
*When not available use Medusa | 
Waterproofing Paste or Powder. | Re ee Ae Rec Rae PREEO ERT Fy State 
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south to steady cotton growing, planters have 
not only effectively exhausted the land, but by 
uprooting trees have permitted the Mississipp 
River to sweep huge quantities of rich earth 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Most dramatic 
example of cumulative regional unbalance js 
even now at work in California. The fertile 
San Joaquin valley encouraged farmers to ain 
at more intensive crops than the amount of 
rainfall permitted. Irrigation on a mammoth 
scale was introduced from wells formed by the 
water of mountain snows. In addition, the 
rich swamp land around the river was drained 
to extend these productive fields. Recently, 
the results have become apparent. Not only 
is the water of underground stores near de. 
pletion, but the river, which formerly mean. 
dered through the swamps depositing rich up. 
land soil, now races right out to the sea. Even 
worse, the drained land has now settled below 
sea level, so that at high tide the salt water 
backs up and is poisoning the valley basin, 


This destructive interaction between malad. 
justed land and ocean areas finds a parallel 
in the economic maladjustment of our cities 
and farms. “The cities can no longer absorb 
the people who are unemployed on the farms, 
Neither can the farms absorb the people who 
are unemployed in the cities.” An indecisive 
ebb and flow of movement between the two 
areas creates chaos in both. It produces out 
cities of overcrowded slums and vacant lots— 
nearly one-third of privately-owned city land 
is currently unusable, points out the Urba 
Land Institute. “The trend toward decentral 
ization,” adds Hilberseimer, “is beyond ou 
power to stem or to prevent. It is therefor 
of vital importance to direct (it) to a goo 
end... A new kind of planning and zoningis 
needed, one which is able to determin 
where and what could or should be built.” 


As a basis for this kind of planning, heer 
visions a society which will not depend forils 
living on either agriculture or industry alone 
Taking the varying resources of each regiou 
as a whole, he proposes comprehensive sit 
veys to determine what combination of the two 
will best answer its needs. All units will have 
a variety of resources: heavy industry, light it 
dustry, commerce, homes, gardens and farms 
Each family will be able to supplement i 
industrial wage by work on its own or 
subsistence farms. These farms and parks wil 
not only provide food, but will improve # 
and climate. No less an individualist that 
Henry Ford is quoted to back Hilberseimer’ 
denunciation of regional specialization: 

a steer raised in Texas should be brought 
(Continued on page 172) ca 
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On a wave-washed coral beach at San Juan, Puerto Rico, U. S. A., 
stands the gem of the Caribbean—the new and exciting CARIBE HILTON hotel. 
Surrounding this all-year magnet of charm, comfort and courtesy 





is an exotic “Garden of Eden” with a tropical lily pond 
which extends into the luxurious lobby. Every guest room is “‘the best one,” 
individualized in decor and furnishings. Each has its own air conditioning, 
and a private balcony affording a magnificent view of the unbelievably blue sea. 
Throughout, from the garden floor to the sun roofs, perfection 
TORO, FERRER & TORREGROSA, San Juan was the goal. Thus SLOAN is justifiably proud that 
arehitects its Royal Quiet-Flush Valves were selected for this fine hotel. 


WARNER-LEEDS, New York Sienifi - : 
, ignificantly, Sloan Flush Valves are in service 
Architectural and Decorating Consultants 6 y 


in two out of three of the nation’s hotels 
GEORGE A, FULLER CO., San Juan 


General and Plumbing Contractors having fifty rooms or more. 


SAN MIGUEL & CIA,, San Juan 
Plumbing Wholesalers 


more pre. ir 4 VALVES = : . | —* 


are sold than all other makes combined 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
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to avoid smoke carried by prevailing winds. 


Typical Hilberseimer city (above) is set in a segment 


Chicago and then served in Boston is a ques- 
tion that cannot be answered as long as all the 
steers Boston needs could be raised near 
Boston. The centralization of food manufac- 
turing industriggs entailing enormous costs for 
transportation and organization, is too waste- 
ful long to continue in a developed commu- 
nity.” y , ‘ 

Text as well as charts in the New Regional 
Pattern show how this scheme can be adapted 
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Solved By Mississippi Glass Company o 






THE CASE: 





RESULT: 


This is just one of many cases solved by 
STRUCTURAL CORRUGATED GLASS. Write 
for catalog, “Structural Corrugated and 
Structuralite Glass by Mississippi.” Contains 
suggested applications, photographs and 
installation data. 


For further data, see Sweets’ File or contact your nearby 
distributor of quality glass. Samples gladly furnished on request. 


SAINT 
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How fo achieve the privacy of partitioned offices 
without loss of appearance or the brightness derived from borrowed light. 


BCE .......: Glass Company's STRUCTURAL CORRU- 


GATED GLASS (Maximum sheet size, 50 inches x 144 inches) 


Modern design combined with luxurious simplicity. 
A friendly atmosphere for visitors and employees alike . . . 
out that “‘closed-in” feeling. Truly, a shining example of the prominent 
place which glass has attained in modern office interiors. 


LOUIS 7, 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ FULLERTON, CAL. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 


Newly decorated offices of 
Walsh Refractories Corporation 
St. Louis, Mo. 


privacy with- 


Structural Corrugated Glass and its com- 
panion product, Structuralite, are just two 
of over 30 outstanding patterns by Missis- 
sippi with varying degrees of obscurity and 
surface finishes to meet every industrial, 
commercial and residential requirement. 


COMPANY ‘«“@- 
MO. 





FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





to a variety of sites and needs. Although the 
author does not come to grips with the iney). 
table problem of how to break the costly web 
of present city systems, his book presents g 
broad and needed look at the course that fy. 
ture planning should take—and the construe. 
tive part it cn play in solving economic ang 
social problems. Moreover, Ludwig Hilher. 
seimer faces up to one aspect of the planning 
problem which is very often avoided—the ex. 
tent to which true progress must depend on 
personal and public responsibility far beyond 
the everyday brand of “enlightened self. 
interest.” He says: “The future seems often tp 
be wholly dependent on technical and economic 
solutions. But the problems we must solve 
are basically ethical. The interdependence of 
the individual and society is based not solely 
on technical and economic considerations, 
important as they are, but on a moral and 
ethical concept.” 


He gives a challenging reply to those who 
waive’ aside all proposals as unrealistic and 
Utopian. “It is rather unrealistic and Utopian 
to presume,” he remarks, “that evils continue 
without consequences.” —S.K. 


A PATTERN FOR HOSPITAL CARE—Finai re 
port of the New York State Hospital Study. By El 
Ginzberg. Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York, N. Y. 368 pp. 6 x 9. $4.50. 


“How about our hospitals?” was_one of the 
more important questions that forced itself on 
New York State officials after the war. In spile 
of the fact that in 1948 the state could boast 
543 hospitals in its territory, not counting 
Federal ones, and that in that year alone it 
spent $392 million on hospital care (16.5 per 
cent of the nation’s total) its service was still” 
criticized as inadequate. What were the Ter 
sons? Were more hospitals needed, or were 
present facilities mismanaged? If more hospi 
tals were necessary, what types should ee 
preference? What size should new hospitals 
be? Where should they be located? 


To find the answers to these questions a 
investigating Commission was set up—® 
ition of state officials and experts impartia 
chosen by Columbia University. All state® 
pitals—municipal, voluntary and private 
well as those directly under state supe 
—were included in its survey. For the 
comparison, consultations were made with 
hospitals all over the country. This 
packed volume is the result of a year’s 
by the group—the Joint Hospital Survey 
Planning Commission.,, Their findings 
certainly far more then state wide interest 









A Pattern for Hospital Care is a close tracing 


(Continued on page 176) 
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6 N this Sherwood Forest, a residential subdivision of 
. Memphis, Tennessee, there's a buzz of activity these days. 
in Here, smart, modern homes—some still in the process of 


id construction—line the streets which bear the names of such 
f. legendary characters as Robin Hood, Friar Tuck and Little 
John. But these quaint street names are about the only con- 


3 nection with the Sherwood Forest of old . . . for this new 

* residential district is as modern as tomorrow. All houses 

ve have central heating. And, naturally, they are equipped with 

of the latest features and conveniences . . . including both 

ly American-Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fix- 
tures. 

‘ The idea for the development of Sherwood Forest was con- 


ceived by builder Herbert W. Morton. The subdivision con- 
tains 568 lots, laid out on contours to preserve as much as 
ho possible of the hardwood forest. The cheerful, distinctive 
nd houses were built to market for a maximum price of $12,000. 
In 1946 and 1947, 156 houses were built in Sherwood 





hulfening We Sherwood Forest! 


frame construction and were sold for prices ranging from 
$10,000.00 to $12,000.00. During 1948 Mr. Morton built 
and sold 40 additional units in this same price range. In 
1949, 156 houses were erected on some of the remaining lots 
and sold for prices ranging from $6,500.00 to $10,000.00. 

As Mr. Morton says, American-Standard Heating Equip- 
ment and Plumbing Fixtures were an important factor in 
creating the enthusiastic demand for the Sherwood Forest 
homes. 

The outstanding quality of American-Standard products, 
backed by strong, consistent advertising, has created a public 
acceptance throughout the country. You will create satisfied 
customers when you install American-Standard products in 
the structures you build or remodel. Whatever the type or the 
size of the project, you will find just the heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures you need in the complete American- 
Standard line. Ask your Heating and Plumbing Contractor 
for details. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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First in heating... first in plumbing 
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~VARLAR 


Pon at last, a wall covering as beau- 
tiful as the most beautiful wall- 
pe ner—yet washes like tile! It’s amaz- 
ing new Varlar Stainproef Wall Covering! 
Even hot grease won’t stain it! Nor will 
steam, water, hair oil or mercurochrome 
mar its lasting beauty. Even lipstick, 
crayons, India ink, salad oil and shoe 
polish wash right off—with plain soa 
and water! Resists fire, bacteria an 
vermin too! 


Over 100 Beautiful Styles 


Yes, Varlar is a remarkable scientific 
discovery combining all of the best fea- 
tures of all previous wall coverings. It 
hangs as easily as wallpaper and stays 
new looking for years*! You can “‘redec- 


Varlar, Inc., Dept. AF-3 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 








MNashes Like Tile... 





Cuts Decorating Costs / 








orate” any time you want—with ordi- 
nary soap and water—without any ex- 
pense, any muss, any loss of time! Your 
choice of over 100 decorator-approved 
styles—in smart. colorful florals, plaids, 
geometrics, pictovials, stripes, tiles, two- 
tone tints and solid Siestals. 

Truly, Varlar is amazing! Send for 
our free sample today, and see how 
eed. how stainproof, how washable 
it is! 

*Rigid laboratory tests show that Varlar STILL looks 
“brand new” after 25.000 washings! 





Send me my free sample of Varlar. Bet J can stain it! 


Name 





Address. 





City 


Zone State. 
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of the demands made by today’s physical : 
The greatest need in our present 
pattern is for adequate mental and tu 
care. State facilities for the 80,000 
ill patients are already overtaxed by 20 
cent. Of the 80,000 existing beds, 12,000 
been condemned as obsolete (mostly nonfir. 
resistive), Moreover, at least 11,000 more 
tients must be expected to swell the population 
of these institutions in the next five years, Ye 
present plans show no hope of relief. On th 
contrary, only 5,000 new beds have bem 
scheduled; only 1,000 obsolete ones replaced, 
The state of tubercular care, mostly und 
municipal authority, is just as inadequate, 
though a survey in 1945 showed that 57,00) 
new beds were needed and that 12,700 of the 
existing ones were obsolete, only 4,000 new 
beds have been added and only 600 obsolete 
beds have been replaced. Of all cities, New 
York makes the worst showing in tubercular 
care: with 3,000 beds available, 2,700 ar 
obsolete. A sizable step towards correction is 
already underway there. Forty million dob 
lars worth of construction is going up, anda 
bill asking for the allotment of $150 million 
more is now before the city council. 
Such action, however, is rather a 
up on past lapses than a forward step in 
future. The survey corroborates the feeli 
more and more recognized in medical ci 
that a fundamental shift of emphasis is me 
cessary. Everything points to the fact 
medicine must be preventive rather than 
dial. Disease must be stopped before or) 
soon as it starts. This complete change @ 
medicine cannot help but make itself felt 
every aspect of hospital design, managemeit 
and finance. = 
To begin with finance, which underpins the 
other factors: If hospitals are to function pie 
perly, the large proportion of the people who 
can afford to pay for medical care (85 p@ 
cent) must be induced to do so. Only 57 pt 
cent of the people are now enrolled in volun 
tary forms of health insurance (Blue Cros 
and Blue Shield are the best known)—té 
nearly enough to provide a secure basis. More 
over, present systems of insurance rarely covet 
diagnosis or clinical treatment, and thus at 
ually encourage people to let treatment wait- 
a procedure bad not only for the patient but 
ultimately for the hospital system. The ® 
port points out—“It is always less expensive 
to care for a patient while he is ambulatoyy 
than to treat the same patient in a hospital 
bed . . . Expansion of services to ambulatory 
patients will promote the treatment of patie 
at an earlier stage of their illness, which vill 
(Continued on page 182) 















Bramble Exchange, Cincinnati Suburban Telephone Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. The interesting mortar-joint 
pattern is effected by the use of two sizes of Insulux 
Glass Block, Pattern Nos. 216 and 416. Insulux is made 
in a variety of designs, in three sizes. 
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ARCHITECTS: HARRY HAKE AND HARRY HAKE, JR., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


* ° . a 
Functional daylighting ... and design: 
Imaginative use of Insulux Glass Block combines functional daylighting 
with attractive appearance. In this building, Insulux provides ample daylight 
and helps protect delicate telephone circuits from the ravages of dust, 


dirt and moisture. | N S V) LW 
Insulux Glass Block is a versatile building material. It transmits light, 


msulates, and reduces transmission of noise. Unusually easy to maintain, it GLASS BLOCK® 


ru 


fant 


never requires paint and is free from rot, rust and corrosion. AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY | 


if 

4 

For technical data and installation details, consult GLASS section of Sweet's Subsidiary of ; 
' 


Architectural Catalog, or write Dept. G-102, American Structural Products OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY i 
Company, P.O. Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. \ 





























MORE HOUSE 
FOR LESS MONEY 





Specify a TEMCO 
Gas Floor Furnace! 


in addition to the obvious cost reducing ad- 
vantages of floor furnace heat, consider these 
TEMC O features before you specify a heating 
system. 


a T EM C O has Rust Proof Burner 
Ports 


TEM CO has Porcelain Heat 
Chamber 


T E MT O has Shallow Construc 
tion (25%" overall) 


# TE M € © has Triple Coated Outer 
Jacket 


TEM CO offers Completely 
Automatic Heat 
Your clients know the*TEMCO reputation — know a 


TEMCO costs less to buy... . less to install . . . less 
to operate. 





Porcelain Enamel Heat 
Chamber carries a 20 
year guarantee. 


man agh . 
io » 

Guaranteed o 
Ses soveanans WH 





TEMCO, INC. DIVISION B-200 
4104 PARK AVE. NASHVILLE 9, TENNESSEE 


Please forward complete specifications on TEMCO Gas 
Floor Furnaces ! 

Name 
Firm Name 
Address 
City 


ay eee ee 
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help raise the level of medical care as well as 
to lower its costs.” The alternative to volun- 
tary increase of payment is quietly but de- 
liberately faced: “If at the end of several 
years the target figure of 85 per cent has not 
been approximated, or the major improve- 
ments in the coverage of the insurance have 
not been accomplished, the public must con- 
sider the advantages of adopting a compulsory 
hospital insurance which can be integrated 
with the existing patterns of workmen’s com- 
pensation and cash sickness insurance.” 

Future trends in hospital design and man- 
agement are closely bound together. Small 
hospitals, it is conceded, are out. They can- 
not afford to provide adequate equipment; they 
cannot make adequate use of (or adequate re- 
compense for) a skilled administrative staff. 
This change will mean a departure from the 
present set-up where 55 per cent of hospitals 
care for only 17 per cent of patients—provid- 
ing less than the suggested hospital minimum 
of 100 beds apiece. Small hospitals have 
proved not only more expensive individually, 
but they endanger the precarious economy of 
the whole system. 

Clinics for diagnosis and treatment (not 
free but at least partially covered by prepaid 
insurance) should be attached to every hospi- 
tal. One such institution has been successfully 
operated for some years through staff doctors 
at Mt. Sinai hospital. Such clinics will be of 
especial help in the care of mental diseases. 
For this reason the commission recommends 
a surprising change in the siting of mental 
hospitals. It suggests that they should be 
placed either in or near cities where the at- 
tached clinic can serve not only for diagnosis 
but for the far-too-neglected field of rehabili- 
tation. This location would also relieve the 
crucial problem of getting sufficient and well- 
trained personnel. Such personnel has been 
understandably reluctant to accept posts in 
out-of-the-way hospitals which cut them off 
from all social and professional interests. 

A Pattern for Hospital Care is a clear and 
careful report supplying valuable data on the 
varied administrative demands of the hospital 


world.—S.K. 


KITCHEN PLANNING FOR QUANTITY FOOD 
SERVICE. By Arthur W. Dana. Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
299 pp. Illus. 6 x 10/2. $5. 


Few kitchen designers or restaurant men 
produce really workable plans, says Arthur 
Dana—who has had wide experience in both 
fields. Designers usually fail through lack of 


(Continued on page 188) 








rt DEPENDABLE \ 


ECONOMICAL‘ 


UNDER-COUNTER 


Where space limita- 
tions or service needs 
require an electric 
dumb waiter installed 
under a counter . . . in 
a back bor... orina 
cabinet — in drug 
stores, groceries, mar- 
kets, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, soda fountains 
—the Sedgwick Under- 
Counter Roto-Waiter 
provides the ideal solu- 
tion. The unique roto- 
drive principle elim- 
inates the possibility of 
overtravel and allows 
every inch of available 
height to be used safe- 
ly. The outfit is self-con- 
tained, requiring fas- 
tening—but no support 
at the upper floor level. 
Its compact machine, 
occupying but a mini- 
mum of space in the 
basement, is placed at 
the side of the equip- 
ment, where it is easily 
accessable for inspec- 
tion and lubrication — 
and where it will not be 
subject to the service 
disorders so often 
caused by accumulated 
dirt, spillage or 
drainage. 





DUMB WAITER SERVICE 
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Car Travels to One Inch Benesth 
Underside of Counter... Safely! 


Plan, shown above, shows stond- 
ard Under-Counter Roto-Waiter 
with cor 24% x 24”, 150 th. 
capacity. Also built specially in 
greater capacities with cors up 
to 36” x 36”. The height of the 
car is, of course, dependent on 
the clear height available under 
the counter. 


COMPLETE SEDGWICK LINE 
MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


In addition to the Sedgwick Under-Counter, and regulor 
two-stop Roto-Waiters, Sedgwick also builds Multi-Stop 
Electric Traction Dumb Waiters for three or more 

ings — with a wide selection of specially engineered 
control equipment and signal systems to suit individual 
needs. Other Sedgwick Dumb Waiters — including both 


electrically and manually 


operated types — are like- 


wise available in a wide range of sizes and capacities. 
Steel towers and enclosures can be supplied where 
desirable. Specify, too, Sedgwick Stee! Dumb Wailer 
Doors for complete satisfaction. 
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HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC.. Jamestown, N.Y. 
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how much layout and space affect their basic | 
aims—satisfactory working conditions, efficient | 
production, quick service. His discussion con- | 
siders the needs of formal and specialized 
restaurants, cafeterias, snack bars and serving 
counters, as well as dining rooms for indus- 
trial institutions. He also gives a valuable 
chapter on hospital kitchens. 








SUSPENDED OR 

FLOOR TYPE Designing a financially successful restaurant 
is far more than a matter of decoration. Key 
to achievement in the field is a true balance 
between kitchen and seating areas. “Better to 
have the customers wait outside than inside” 
was the watchword of E. M, Statler in deter- 
mining the number of seats accommodated by 
his restaurants. Although 60 per cent of seat- 
ing area to 40 per cent kitchen space is a good 
rough proportion, is is really only a starting 
point. Factors just as influential in determin- 
ing relative size of the areas are: the proposed 
menu, the type of service and the rate of ~ 
turnover. 








Kitchen area must be planned with even 





more precision than seating space. This is, as POrex slabs are used for 
James Warren of Hotel Management points 
out in the Introduction, “the most complicated floors, roofs and acoustical purposes. 


of all institutional departments—and the most 


Th speciall ‘ 
costly.” It should be planned from the portion — ee a 





size up. The serving of a 4 oz. portion of meat, ring and insulating walls. They save so 
4 for instance, requires 33 per cent more storage 
i space than does a 3 oz. portion. much fuel that the reduced heating plant 
ff 
i Inadequate space allowance for weighing cost will practically pay for their installa- 
z © For up-to-the-minute heating and checking incoming supplies can mean sur- 


prising loss, Not only to prevent waste but to tion. After this the fuel bill is reduced by 
ensure a reputation for good food, this ele- 
the New Reznor 1950 heater... mentary procedure must be generously pro- 
vided for. Good kitchen lighting not only saves 
eyesight and strain, it cuts down on bills for 
lines. Automatic, gas-fired and broken crockery and makes for cleaner dish- 


i in stores, offices and factories get 


Teumseresor 


one third or more. 


eres f 


now coming off the production 





POrex has the following distinguishing features: 


: washing, Good acoustics not only create a bet- ® Lightweight — 28 Ibs. per cu. ft. 
clean, they also give low-cost heat : 
ter atmosphere, they prevent misunderstood : 
for large and small areas. Reznors orders. Since hot flavorful food is the all- e Practically Incombustible 


important end product, counters for supply- 
ing such dishes should be placed nearest the 
unit heaters. Refer to your phone dining room—nothing must slow their route to @ Frost Proof 
the table. 


are the world’s biggest selling gas © Moisture Proof _ 


book or write. @ Good Heat Insulation 


The supplement with a model floor plan for 


. a hotel dining room as well as one for a com- 
} . a P a 

| i plicated roadside restaurant (with dining POrex slabs are made in sizes 24” wide x 
Gas Lout Healers Since 16 $6 room, barbecue pit and quick lunch counter) 


i illustrates the book’s principles in action. One 96” long x 1”, 134”, 3” and 4”. 
a) disillusioning point: although Dana has ear- 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY lier shown the logic of setting up service coun- 
20 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. ters in multiples of 8-10 units (the maximum O C0 
number that one attendant can serve) his own RETE M FG. e 
., model counter has 21 seats—design mystery N. ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
of the month!—S.K. 
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For Sparkling Cleanliness ...and Low Upkeep 


spocty WITROLITE wai 


You solve major problems in maintenance when you specify walls of Vitrolite*. 

Vitrolite is glass paneling. It’s ideal for washroom walls, stiles and partitions 
... for lobbies, corridors, kitchens. Its mirror-smooth surface cannot absorb germs 
and moisture. Quick cleaning with water or window cleaner keeps it sparkling. 
Even pen, pencil and crayon marks whisk right off. 

Another big economy for your clients . . . Vitrolite walls never need painting or 
refinishing. Véitrolite will not craze, warp, swell or fade. It sparkles like new for 
life. And its twelve correlated colors permit distinctive decorative effects. 

In planning office, industrial or public buildings, you can count on Vitrolite to 
meet modern demands for maintenance economy, cleanliness, beauty. Your L-O-F 


Glass Distributor can supply more data. Or write for our architects’ book on Vitrolite. 


VITROLITE 


"® 








Ease of maintenance is of prime im- 
portance in a building as large as the 
new home of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. To 
keep washrooms sanitary at minimum 
expense, Vitrolite was installed in all 
toilet, shower and dressing rooms, 
Architects: Cram & Ferguson, Boston. 


Choose from these 
Correlated Colors 


® Cadet Blue ® Peach 
® Sky Blue 
® Dark Gray ® Mahogany 
® Light Gray ® Red 

® Cactus Green ® Black 

® Jade ® White 


® Alamo Tan 


MADE BY 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
5235 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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How to “’“measure”’’ a 
GARBAGE DISPOSER 


National Disposers fit 
into design easily. Na- 
tional anticipates vary- 
ing job conditions and 
installation problems 
(such as high waste 
lines) with two models 
—the Standard, Model 
35-C and the “Shorty”, 
Model 35-CS — shown 
at right. 


Standard Model 
with connection to 
typical P” trap. 





@ instattatioN — the contractor has no problems 


where installation of National Disposers is concerned. 
Nationals are designed for quick, easy installation. It’s 
a matter of record that National Disposers were in- 
stalled in one apartment house job in an average time 
of less than 14 hour each! 


Both Standard and “Shorty” Models are easily, 


qui ‘:ly installed—good design is simple design! 









PERFORMANCE-National Disposer performance is absolutely tops—compare it with 
any other brand! Both models have the same powerful 14 h.p. motor, same simple 
one-piece drain cover control, same one-piece jam-free impeller. Both models handle 
any legitimate garbage and are not harmed by metal, glass and other objects which 


may accidentally be dropped into a disposer! 


Service is simple: Plumber merely 


GPservice POLICY § replaces entire power unit as om 


National Disposers are backage—a simple 10-minute job 
Leite d6: ateiccest requiring only a screwdriver and 
qualley caniduedeitoat an ordinary end-wrench, 

if service is required, the work is simply a power unit 
replacement . . . so simple it is unique in the entire 
disposer industry! The user is not deprived of his appli- 
ance; there is no involved repair operation in his kitchen. 


@ YOU CAN’T DO BETTER THAN TO SPECIFY 
NATIONAL DISPOSERS — Nationals meet 
every requirement from the first planning stage on 
... every requirement of the architect, contractor, 
apartment and home owner. 

It will pay you to get complete details now... 
write. for “Architect's File” including National 
Disposer specification sheets and installation data. 


Address: Dept.-2, Plumbing Equipment Div., The Made by National Rubber Machin 
National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron 8, Ohio. for ever 40 years designers and 


of precision processing machinery. 
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HOLLOW CLAY TILE FLOOR doubles as maip. | 
tenance-free duct work for heating system 


Warm air circulating through RadianTile 
forms the attractive finished flooring into any 
efficient radiant panel. First used by Architeg, 
George Keck, this ingeniously simple floor. 
radiator is now commercially available from sey." 
eral member manufacturers of the Clay Products” 
Association. Its installed price in the Midwest” 
(with local labor) is about $1.55 per sq. ft. a 
In the RadianTile heating method, four forms ~ 
of hollow tile are utilized: both closed and per. 4 
forated supply/return ducts; and tri-channeled — 
blocks (113% in. sq.) with closed and open bot. | 
toms. To prevent mortar from falling inside the 
blocks, special metal sleeves connect the chan | 
nels. These components are arranged in proper 
sequence in a closed system to fit almost any floor 
plan of a one-story structure—simple or involved. 
Able to withstand crushing loads of 700 Ibs. per 
sq. in., RadianTile may be laid as an unob 
structed slab; and heavy partitions, fireplaces 
and grand piano placed on the finished floor, 
Installation details are presented clearly 
by Clay Products Association in their booklet, 
RadianTile. In operation, the heating unit forces 
warm air into the closed supply ducts beneath the 
floor. At the location to be heated, the air travels 
up through perforated ducts into the open-bot- 
tomed blocks and flows through the floor via the 
continuous channels formed by the closed-bottom 
blocks laid end to end. It then enters the return 
ducts, is drawn again into the furnace to be re- 
heated and recirculated in the cycle, No cold 
air leaks in and the only heat “lost” is that dis- 
sipated to the blocks for warming the building. 
Floor surface temperature need not exceed 90° F, 
and the system may be controlled thermostati- 
cally. The heat produced is the clean healthy 
uniform heat of the radiant type. Lag, a bugaboo 
in massive floor panels, is not so noticeable in 
RadianTile where the heaviest dimension is 34 in. 
Besides serving as an ideal radiator, the hard 
moistureproof and verminproof surfaces work to 
Re Fe 















gether with the air spaces as insulation from the 
ground, even when the heating system is not in. 
use. The tiles are guaranteed against corrosion, 
rust and rot. About the only maintenance they 





require is an occasional waxing. BY 
Licensing Agent: Clay Products Assn., 100 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

(Continued on page 200) Danii 

















PC Glass Blocks 
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~tre’The Mark 
a-Modern Building” 
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IN THIS DIN 00 
eign . . M, PC Glass Blocks make family meals 
the non-transparent pate cheerful and softly diffused. And 
i : e i 4 . ———_ ———_— —_ —_ 
peng lass blscks hightigha: the heewny the room. From [— Pittsbureh va ia 4 
ih ee, the light streaming trough them from the inside, eds pittsbureh Corning Corporation 
to the dwelling. 9 m from the inside, adds Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Without obligation on my 
me your FREE lets on the use of PC Glass 


Blocks for all 





part, please send 


kinds of construction. 
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THAT GO ALL THE oe 





Turn an Azrock or Azphlex tile 
over, and you'll find the same rich, 
clear colors on the bottom that there 
are on the top... because the top- 
quality pigments in these fine asphalt 
tiles go all the way through. 





Standard Azrock and premtum- 
of colors, solid and marbelized — and Azphlex offers, in addition 
unparalleled resistance to greases... to indentation. ..to climatic 


heat and cold. 





lel aa 
FROST BANK BLDG. 
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@ Get the facts —look at and test sam- 











There is never any dimming or wear- 
ing away of colors in Azrock or 
Azphlex floors... years of steady 
pedestrian traffic can’t mar them if 
they receive even elementary care. 


Their beauty is lifetime tough. 


quality Azphlex offer a wide range 













ples—and you'll see why Azrock 
and Azphlex are tops when it comes 
to flooring! 


Contact your AZROCK-AZPHLEX 
dealer, or write direct to Dept. A for 
complete. illustrated information 
about these outstanding tiles. 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 


of AZROCK and AZPHLEX Asphalt Tile 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





CORRUGATED TRANSLUCENT PLASTic is 
decorative, useful building material, 

Corrulux is a strong, attractive paneling madé of 
glass fibers imbedded in polyester resins, It js 
molded in lengths and widths to correspond with 
standard corrugated metal or asbestos—on 14 
and 24% in. shallow and deep centers and 4.2 in, 
deep—as well as other shapes, such as curvatures 
for Quonset-type buildings. Transmitting light 
but safeguarding privacy, the material makes 
handsome interior partitions, shower stalls, ete, 
It is also structually adaptable to exterior use be. 
cause of its lightweight shatterproof qualities, 
and, because of its soft translucency, excellent as 
skylighting. It nests with other corrugated roof. 
ing, and so may be interchanged with sections on 
existing buildings. Handling is simple. Corrulux 
may be cut with saws or abrasive wheels, nailed, 
bolted or drilled like other roofing and siding. It 
will not sag or buckle and is impervious to 
mildew, humidity, sunlight and most industrial 
fumes. Installed costs range from $1 to $1.25 per 
sq. ft. Standard shades are: soft green, forest 
green, a light ivory, coral and sunlight yellow. 
Other colors are available on order. 
Manufacturer: Corrulux Corp. Box 6524, Hous- 
ton 5, Texas. 


CERAMIC TILE can be massed produced in any 
original design at moderate cost. 
Glazed and fired in a process which permits the 
architect and builder to obtain exactly the color 
and pattern tile they desire—and at mass-pro- 
duced prices—Cera-Tile has unique, largely un- 
explored possibilities. Instead of separate firings 
for each color (required in most other techniques 
of tile fabrication) all the glaze is applied on 
the bisque before the single baking, Colors are 
blended during the firing, the heat acting as 
palette knife. Flow is controlled so that measured 
amounts of blue and yellow become the identical 
shade of green for tile after tile. (Richard 
Harlan, developer of the process, has noted that a 
tile-faced wall for a Rio de Janiero public build- 
ing took a year to hand decorate. He claims the 
same job by the Cera-Tile method would take 
two days.) Cost of stock patterns is $2 per sq. ft. 
plus packing and shipping charges. Custom de- 





signs run slightly higher, depending upon the 
complexity and scope of the pattern. The firm 
challenges architects to submit designs it cannot 
produce — from abstract murals to repetitive 
(Continued on page 206) 
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ESIGNED in the form of a giant 
D “J”, this new $3,000,000 struc- 


ial ™ downtown Chicago contains the NEW HOME OF THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
ule, / 


SHAW, METZ & DOLIO, Architects, Chicago - CAMPBELL-LOWRY-LAUTERMILCH 
offices and plant of The Florsheim Shoe CORPORATION, General Contractor, Chicago - ARTHUR M. GELDEN CO., 


Painting Contractor, Chicago. 


Company. Abundant natural daylight is | 
assured on four sides of the five factory PY +, +o 


floors. 

Occupying one-half of a city block, 
the new plant consists of over 300,000 
square feet of factory and office space. 
Located just west of Chicago’s busy loop 
district, the building is convenient to all 
forms. of city transportation and several 
nearby railway terminals. 









The interior painting of this imposing 
industrial plant involved the use of es- 
pecially-selected Pratt & Lambert wall 
coatings and enamels, chosen not only Myr 
for their decorative qualities, but also 
for their durability. 

The Pratt & Lambert Architectural 
Service Department offers practical assis- 
tance to architects everywhere, in plan- 
ning authoritative decoration. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC., Paint & Varnish Makers 
NEW YORK + BUFFALO - CHICAGO - FORT ERIE, ONT. 


Save the surface and you save all! 


The block-long line of upper leather cutters, 
with die cases conveniently at hand, close to the 
upper leather source. Such conditions assure 
maximum speed, efficiency, quality production. 


General view of sales and executive office wing. 
Steel partitions are used throughout; the entire 
office floor is in asphalt tile; ceilings are sound- 
One of the two men’s sample rooms in the new proofed. Illumination is provided by means of 
plant. It provides ample room for the display daylight fluorescent through 
of the full Florsheim line of approximately 450 louvered fixtures. The entire - ics. 
different individual shoe styles. office area is air-conditioned. {Aji 

/2¢ 


PRATT & LAMBERT PAINT AND VARNISH \. 
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For Controlled Ventilation 


with large glass areas 





OUTLOOK 
ON 
LiFe! 
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JALOUSIES 


The open louvers on Win-Dor Approved 
jalousies give every ruom a new ‘‘outlook” by 
providing a completely unobstructed 

view . . . and a free flow of air. Louvers 

may be of clear glass for vision, 

or obscure glass for privacy. When louvers 

are closed, they provide protection 

against inclement weather. Louvers are 
bracket-mounted in weather-proof frames. They 
are weather-stripped, and tightly held to 
prevent rattle, yet easily removable. 

Smooth, positive control is provided by the 
Win-Dor bronze worm-gear Operator 

and hardware—famous for over 40 years. Inside 
screens are used, with operation 
thru-the-screen. Win-Dor Approved jalousies 
are available in any height on 4” slat-centers. 
Jalousies compare favorably in cost 

with typical window installation. 


See Sweet's File us for specifications, 
or write direct to: 





¢ 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


190 4 mors 





Territories still open for distributors and deolers. 
Write for full information now! 
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mosaic effects. For large orders, the cost is little 
more for an original scheme than for mono- 
colored ceramic tile. Matt, gloss and textured 
finishes are available in standard sizes: 4% in. 
sq., 6 in. sq. and 6 x 9 in. Like other tiles, Cera- 
Tiles are washable and permanent. The product 
has definite design implications for contemporary 
architecture beyond the traditional usage in bath- 
rooms, kitchens and subway stations 
Manufacturer: Pacific Tile & Porcelain Co., 832 
N. Cole Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


SELF-STORING SCREEN is automatically raised 
as window is opened. 


The Screen-o-matic provides economical year- 
round window screening for residential and insti- 
tutional applications. As the window is raised 
and lowered the plastic screen mounted on the 
sash unrolls and rolls. 

All principal parts— 
housing, tracks and sill 
strip—are aluminum, 
and steel accessories are 
plated to make the en- 
tire unit rust resistant. 
The tube upon which the 
screen rolls inside the 
housing contains a sealed 
oiltempered spring. 
Washing windows from the inside may be accom- 
plished by merely releasing the sill strip. Screen- 
o-matics require no painting and are guaranteed 
to be free from material defect. Retail prices 
range from $3.90 for the 18 in. width to $8.50 for 
the 50 in. Length in all sizes is about 28 in. 
Manufacturer: Lockhart Mfg. Corp., 6350 E. 
Davison Ave., Detroit 12, Mich. 








PLASTIC WINDOW SHADES are long-lived, can 
be sponged clean. 


Resistant to moisture, flame, fading and shrink- 
ing, Plastishades are 
priced considerably be- 
low quality fabric shades. 
Made of special vinyl 
plastic film these smooth 
surfaced window shades 
hold their good looks. 
They cannot ravel, will 
not tear or puncture in 
even severe use. Grease, 
ink and other stubborn stains are said to be 
removed easily with soap and water. Stock 
shades are made in 36, 42, and 48 in. widths and 
in 6 and 7 ft. lengths. Made-to-measure shades 
are produced in widths up to 48 in, and lengths 
up to 9 ft. The translucent light colored shades, 


* ivory and white, soften sunlight entering the 


room. Plastishades are available also in tan and 
a lustrous green. Retail price for the 3 x 6 ft. 
shade ranges from $1.59 to $1.79. 
Manufacturer: Charles W. Breneman Co., 2045 
Reading Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 210) 














HERE ARE 20 WAYS TO 
SPECIFY or RECOMMEND 


SISALKRAFT PRODUCTS 


FOR QUALITY CONSTRUCTION AT LOW Cost 







AIR-TIGHT WATERPROOF 


SISAL 
REINFORCED 


SPECIFY SISALKRAFT 


1—As Sheathing-Paper 

2—As a Moisture-Vapor Barrier 

3—For Flashing Door and Window Openings 

4—Over Subfill, Under All Concrete Slabs 

§— For Covering Concrete (Curing and Protection) 

6— Under All Finished Flooring 

7—As Protective Covering over all finished floors, 
Stairways, trim, marble-work, etc. 

8—For Frost Protection of concrete and masonry 

9—As a Dry-Sheet under Stucco 


ALSO RECOMMEND SISALKRAFT 


10—As Weather-Protection ‘‘Tarps’’ over lumber, 
brick, cement, aggregate, masonry, etc. 

11—As Protective ‘“Tarps’’ over Machinery and 
Equipment 

12—For Closing-in, Temporary Partitions, Con- 
struction Job Offices, etc. 


SPECIFY SISALATION 


13—As Combined Sidewall Insulation and Vapor- 
Barrier 

14—As Ceiling Insulation 

15— Under Floors 

16—With SISALKRAFT, for Insulated Dry Walls 

17—For Single-Wall Construction 


ALSO RECOMMEND SISALATION 
18— For Lining Attics, Basements and ‘‘Unfinished”’ 
Rooms 
SPECIFY COPPER ARMORED SISALKRAFT 
19—As Concealed Flashing, Dampcoursing, etc. 
20 — For Shower Stall Waterproofing, etc. and many 
other uses 


WRITE FOR FREE SPECIFICATION PORTFOLIO 
AND SAMPLES — 


4 








===""MAIL THIS COUPON topay=""""1 
The SISALKRAFT Co., Dept. AF3 


8 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, It. : 
‘ Please send Specification Portfolio and samples toy 
| y 
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I I am [J Architect [] Contractor [] Dealer 


"THE SISALKRAFT CO. 





Chicago 6 » New York 17 + San Francisco 5 































Mr. Apartment-House Owner: 


ARE YOU LOSING 
29% T0 50% OF YOUR 
WATER-HEATING DOLLAR? 






Inefficient water-heating equipment wastes 25% 
to 50% of your dollars that go for providing 
hot water .. . and your old equipment probably 
does not give your tenants hot water at all times. 


And if you are heating water with coal or oil, 
you’re paying higher fuel prices. 


Because there have been /ittle or no increases 
in gas rates, you save money in at least two ways 
with an A. O. Smith Burkay Volume-Flow Gas 
Water Heater: fuel cost is Jower . . . efficiency is 
higher. 


You also get rid of dust, soot, ashes, and 
excess furnace-room heat. 





For the largest apartment, or the smallest, 
the A. O. Smith Burkay will give you better hot- 
water service at lower cost. 


* * ao 
Write today to A. O. Smith Corp., Dept. AF- 


350, Toledo 7, for Bulletin SPH-926A which 
explains how you can save water-heating money. 


Model 617 
195,000 BTU 






Model 417 
110,000 BTU 








BURKAY VOLUME-FLOW WATER HEATERS 


A. O. Smith Corporation « New York 17 « Chicago4 « Houston2 «+ Seattle 1 «* Los Angeles 14 © International Division: Milwaukee ' 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PANEL TODAY! 


The O'Brien Corporation 


Dept. A-3 

South Bend 21, Indiana 

Please send free sample panel showing 10 Pen-Chrome tints. 
Name 





Address 





% 
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Control Color-sring out the 
Natural Beauty of Wood! 


BLONDE WOOD FINIDTTES 


You can achieve striking effects with PEN-CHROME. Ten modern 
tints help you control the natural color of any woodwork or panel- 
eep it in harmony with any color scheme. Finish coat seals 

the surface and dries to a soft, rich, waxlike waterproof finish—re- 
vealing the grain and natural beauty of wood. 
Use Pen-Chrome for commercial, industrial and residential work. 
It’s economical! See your nearest O’Brien Dealer or write the 
O’Brien Corporation, South Bend 21, Indiana, today for free sam- 
ple panel and further details on Pen-Chrome Blonde Wood Finishes. 


10 TINTS—Sandalwood—Bleached Mahogany — Driftwood — Platinum — 
Blonde— Maple—Light Oak—Dark Oak—American Walnut— Mahogany. 


+<——— ACTUAL WOOD SAMPLE—showing color effects produced by 10 Pen-Chrome 
tints on birch panel, 22” x 20/2” FREE to architects and decorators. 






O'BRIEN 











ALUMINUM SIDING for residential construction 
has baked paint coat. 


Sprayed with white, cream or gray paint at the 
factory and baked, Kaiser’s aluminum clapboard 
siding has a durable semi-gloss finish with a life 
expectancy said to be several times that of good 
house paint. Besides its nonrusting and high 
reflective insulating qualities, the building ma. 
terial boasts several recent design improvements: 
(1) wider flange at top edge for added contact at 
joint; (2) flattened upper half for more direct 
wall contact; (3) deepened joint housing to 
facilitate installation; (4) a more sharply defined 
shadow line; (5) curved lower section to prevent 
buckling; (6) slots situated closer to lower edge 
for easier nailing, and edge itself rolled for safe 
handling by workmen. 

Course width, as formerly, is 7% in. with a 
weather exposure of 67g in. The siding is availa. 
ble in 10, 12, 14 and 16 ft. lengths in two thick. 
nesses of tough aluminum alloy—.030 gauge 
(FHA approved for new construction) and .025 
gauge (for remodeling). Cost per square to 
builders is about $30 for the heavier gauge, $26 
for the lighter. Paint is provided for touching up 
any marring caused during installation. Siding 
with a zinc chromate prime will continue to be 
marketed for those who wish to paint in other 
than the neutral prefinished shades. 


Manufacturer: Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc. 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 


NEW TIE FOR VENEER WALL has rust resis- 
tant copper coating over steel core. 


Borrowing crimps from the all-efficient hairpin, 
the Copperweld V-Lok Tie holds brick veneer 
securely, its V-shaped prongs spreading the strain 
in two directions. As protection against rust 
without sacrifice of strength, a thick copper plat- 
ing is inseparably welded to the alloy steel cores 
of both the wire prongs and nail which together 
make up the wall tie, Thus, unaffected by mois- 
ture and chemical action of mortar, the V-Lok 
anchors firmly in the mortar, resisting physical 
stresses with the strength of steel for the life of 





the wall. Prongs are round wire; the tie has n0 
sharp edges to injure installer’s hands. Retail 
price for a carton containing 1,000 wires and 
1,000 nails is $20. The V-Lok Tie meets specifica- 
tions of the American Standard Building Code. 
Manufacturer: Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa, 
(Continued on page 214) 
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IN THE KITCHEN — Blo-Fan installs 
over the range, where it will whisk out 
steam, grease, and cooking odors as they 
rise before they spread. 


IN THE BATH-—Blo-Fan quickly ex- l 


pels steam from the bathroom—avoids 
foggy mirrors and steam-streaked walls— 
the air stays crisp and fresh. 









FAN—75% of the air moved 
by a breeze fan is thrown 
from the blade tips. The'cen- 
ter is weak when it meets re- 
sistance. A fan delivers vol- 
ume, but it lacks power. 








IN THE GAME ROOM.- Bio-Fan IN THE LAUNDRY -—In any weather A BLOWER draws a smaller 


eliminates tobacco and other odors by re- Blo-Fan keeps the laundry clear and fresh. amount of air into the vortex, 
moving stale air before it contaminates Steam is expelled before it spreads, win- discharging it with great ve- 
the drapes and furnishings. No morning- dows do not fog...air is kept dry and crisp. locity, thus overcoming 


after odors. resistance. A blower delivers 





*Trade Mark Reg. 





Manufacturers of Factories: Pomona, California; Newark, New Jersey Blo-Fan combines the vol- 
PRY-LITES Warehouses: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago ume of a fan with the power 
...the modern re- Stocked by more than 500 wholesalers in more than 350 cities of a blower. The fan blades 


power feed the vortex of the blower 
cessed lighting fix- so the vanes are fully loaded. 


tures with snap-on p & C | , 
fronts. ryne 0., nc. Box AF, Pomona, California That's why Blo-van esavere 


more air with more power. 


power, but it lacks volume. ‘ 
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Authenticated by... 
buUDpDOWICI TILE 


Roof of the reconstructed Colonial Capitol of Williamsburg 
Architects: Perry, Shaw and Hepburn 


+ Photographer: F. S. Lincoln 














































Brafferton Hall, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
Architects: Perry, Shaw and Hepburn - Photographer: F. S. Lincoln 

















When architectural authenticity, classi- 
cal beauty and enduciag protection are 
important, Ludowici Shingle Tile is your 
best choice for a Georgian or Colonial 
house. That’s why it was selected for 
some of the important buildings of the 
Williamsburg restoration! Its soft color- 
ings and non-reflecting textures duplicate 
faithfully the age-mellowed loveliness of 


the original roofing materials. 


Made of hard burned shale, Ludowici 
Tile provides a fireproof, weatherproof 
roof that is ever-enduring, never-fading. 
Ludowici Tile roofs are within range of 
more building budgets than you might 
think. Let us help.you with your plans 
or specifications today. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON | 


104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill 











SECTIONAL STEEL GARAGE DOOR is plant 
assembled, prefinished in neutral gray, 


This new overhead type residential garage door 
constructed of rugged rolled steel costs less than 
60 installed—a price made possible by its pre. 
finishing at the factory in a gray baked-on paint, 
and its packaging complete with all necessary 
accessories. Fitting includes rubber strip at 
bottom; hangers; brackets; cadmium plated 
screws, nuts and bolts. 

Although fabricated for a standard 8 x7 ft 
opening—where it uses only 5 in. of headroom— 
it may be used in a 6 x 6 ft. opening having the 
standard 12 in. allowance. Installation is quite; 
easy: tracks are rigged up, door sections dropped 
in place with rollers inserted, pivot points of 
adjoining pieces snapped, and the counterbal- 
anced springs connected. No holes have to be 
drilled or hinges applied. The cylindrical latch 
lock may be keyed from either side. Because 
parts move on ball-bearings, the door opens at 
a finger touch. Working is completely within 
the garage—neither snow nor sleet nor autumn 
leaves can interfere with its operation. 
Manufacturer: Morrison Steel Products, Ine, 
Door Div., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL OUTLET STRIP has grounded 
receptacles. 


Providing a spread of electrical outlets at either 
6 or 18 in. intervals, the new Plug-In Strip Type 
CF2-G assembly offers industries, hospital, 
schools and home owners the opportunity of plug- 
ging in grounded or ungrounded portable elec- 
trical equipment in every receptacle. Basic con- 
struction and fittings of the standard Plug-In 
Strip have not been changed. However, a third 
slot has been added to each receptacle, and be 
neath this aperature is a copper insert securely 
mounted to the multi-outlet’s steel base. This 
assures a positive grounding facility. To achieve 
a thoroughly grounded electrical system, however, 
the strip must be installed with a positive ground 
to the earth. Either the conventional two blade 
or three blade grounding plugs may be inserted 
in the outlets. Underwriters’ approved, the new 





model costs contractors about 60 cents per ft. It 
may be purchased in 6 ft. lengths and cut any 
where between receptacles to fit the job. Its satin 
gray finish can be left as is or painted to match 
interior trim. 


Manufacturer: National Electric Products Corp., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Continued on page 218) 
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Startling!... 
Revolutionary! 


WET] 


the 


single-riser 














Living room in Fresh Meadows 
Housing Project, showing’ Metro” 
convector. “Metro” piping is con- 
cealed behind draperies. 


Single-riser pro- 
vides an vuninter- 
rupted path for flow 

of steam from top to 
bottom of building. A con- 
tinuous pipe passes down 
through overlying rooms... f 
is offset in each room 
into a convector or 
baseboard. 


heating system! 


Dunham Vari-Vac Heating... the system 
that makes Metro” possible . . . cuts fuel 
costs up to 40%—A Dunham Vari-Vac 
Differential Heating System is adaptable 
to any size structure... old construction 
as well as new. A Dunham Sales Engineer 
can quickly tell which of seven different 
Vari-Vac systems you'll want to specify. 


@ Eliminates traps and valves in occupied quarters. Only 
trap is at bottom of riser in basement, 


@ Eliminates all radiator branches. 
®@ Eliminates furring of walls. 
@ Permits pre-cutting risers, all one size, in shop. 


@ Benefits contractors, owners and tenants. 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Write today for your free copy - 
of Bulletin643, givingcomplete 
information about economical j : 
“Metro” piping. C. A. Dunham onltlta 
Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- * 
cago 6, Ill. In Canada: C. A. 
Dunham Co. Ltd., Toronto. In 
England: C. A. Dunham Co., 
Ltd., London. 


*Variable Vacuum 


Economical to install, operate and maintain .. . “Metro” piping 
with Vari-Vac* control is the proved heating system selected for 
large-scale housing projects financed by The Metropolitan, Equi- 
table, and New York Life Insurance Companies. 

“Metro” keeps fuel bills ata minimum. Heat supply and demand 
are always in perfect balance because steam temperature is auto- 
matically regulated according to outside weather. In addition, 
damper controls permit individual room heat regulation. 


DUNHAM 


WCAC ang, 





CONVECTOR RADIATION, BASEBOARD RADIATION 


UNIT HEATERS TRAPS, VALVES, PUMPS 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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Krussman & Fishel, Inc. 


Beauty’. . . distinction .. . durability... modern or traditional . 

~ these were amongi'the requirements surfaces or flat. 

- galled for in the main display room of 
the famous New York jeweler, Trifari, most architecturally versatile form. 





FLEXWOOD SETTING... 


for “Jewels by Trifari”’ 


.. Over curved 
And it’s durable! Real wood, in its 


Thin veneers of decorative hardwoods 


_The above photograph shows how permanently bonded to flexible fabric 
architects ‘Kahn & Jacobs met these _ backing. 
Specifications with: walls of striking Sat- 


Let us send you full information 


inwood Flexwood. The bamboo color of 
the Satinwood is a perfect complement 
to the jade green appointments. 


about this modern decorative material 
..and how you can plan extensive 

















renovations with a minimum of costly 


You'll find the smooth beauty of Flex- structural changes. Write for samples 
wood* enhances any good basic design, and illustrated folders today. 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


UNITED.STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Dept. F, 55 West-44th Street, New York 18, WN. Y. 
Flexwood is manufactured and marketed jointly 


by United States Plywood Corporation and The 
Mengel Company. 
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RESIDENCE COOLER air conditions average 
home at nominal cost. 


Operating through the ductwork of a blower type 
warm air furnace, this air conditioner affords 
savings in installation. Designed to control tem. 
perature, humidity, purity and movement of air 
in the average six to eight room house, the L310 
model retails for under $1,000, Air passes 
through permanent cleanable filters (where dust, 
pollen, and other foreign matter are removed) 
over four rows of copper cooling coils, It is the, 
forced through the ducts by a large capaci 

centrifugal blower. The unit’s 3 H.P. heavy duty 
compressor is of the reciprocating type. Dime, 
sions of the unit are 36 in. long © 23% & 
wide x 60 in. high. It has low and high pressure 
control and an automatic water regulating valve, 
The cabinet is constructed of rust resistant steel 
and lined with rigid sound deadening insulation, 
Manufacturer: Yates American Machine Co, 
General Refrigeration Div., Beloit, Wisc. 


HUMIDIFIER extracts waste heat from stack to 
evaporate water. 


The Vapomaster makes adequate moisture availa- 
ble to steam or hot water heated homes. Not 
dependent on air currents for operation, this 
humidifief transforms into water vapor the waste 
heat that would be lost up the flue and discharges 
it directly into the base- 
ment for natural diffu- 
sion through the house. 
Or, if desired, the mois- 
ture may be piped up 
to a small opening in 
the floor of the first 
story. The unit itself consists of a cast alum: 
num chamber with external fins, a float chamber, 
float valve, and water connection. Installed, the 
Vapomaster is mounted on an easily attached 
boot, its finned chamber projecting part Way 
into the stack. In front of the aluminum 
chamber, outside the stack, is a well. Water# 
confined to the wet leg and, by adjustment a 
the valve, moisture is conducted to the dry leg 
by eight Vapoglas plates. Heated by the alum 
num fins, these plates evaporate the water slowly 
enough to be absorbed in the atmosphere of the 
house. Attachment to stack and connection 
cold water lines is said to be quite simple. Re- 
tail price is $49.50 plus installation. 
Manufacturer: Skuttle Mfg. Co., 4099 Beaufait, 
Detroit 7, Mich. 





DEMOUNTABLE ACOUSTICAL CEILING has high 
sound absorption, low price tag. 


In the Acousti-Line suspended ceiling, plain 
metal panels are stripped in for 20 per cent of 
the conventional wall to wall application 
acoustical material. Easy hanging saves mm 
than 10 per cent the usual cost of ceilings having 
the same efficiency. Installation is quick, 
(Continued on page 222) 
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YOUR ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
($ THE LIFELINE OF YOUR BUILOING 





NEPCODUCT—An Efficient Electrical System That ‘Fits 
Any Type of Floor Construction— 


. With these advantages — 


For the Owner 


Provides tenants with complete 
electric service—economically— 
without routing concrete or cut- 
ting building structure. 


Electric service outlets are at the 
floor surface—already threaded— 
wherever needed. 


Present and future tenants have all 
iene service they will ever 
4 office space sales 


An electrical system that adds to 
the economic life of the building. 


NEPCODUCT— An independent distribution system installed by electrical tradesmen. 


For the Tenant 


Immediate availability of electric 
service at the floor surface. 


No wholesale interruption of office 
routine when additional service 
outlets are needed. 

Less dirt, dust and expensive cut- 
ting and patching when service 
fittings are installed. 


Complete electric service regard- 
less of office space or furniture 
arrangements. 


Smartly modern service fittings 
(brass or aluminum) for all types 
of electrical requirements. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Everything 10 ~ ring Points 7 


National Elecii/ée 


For the Architect and Engineer 


A simplified single-, double-, or triple-duct 
system that fits any type of floor construction. 


A system with a multiplicity of inexpensive 
outlets located at the surface of the concrete 
floor—ready for immediate use. 


Outlets with a wide radius sweep for easy 
pulling of large telephone cables. 


Reduces cost of electrical 
extensions and mainte- 
nance through easy acces- 
sibility of all electric serv- 
ices in one junction 
through a common hand- 
hole opening. 





If you are an architect or elec- 
trical engineer, let us send you 
this in 

service manual, with 

: tions, layout and 
installation views. 


a 
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SEE OUR 
CATALOG IN 
“SWEET'’S"— 


arcuitects'— 3 


, \sunpers’— 3 









MENGEL WALL CLOSETS — 
A New Concept of Storage! 


INGEL prefabricated wood wall 

closets are designed to be used as an 
integral part of your construction — either 
fitted against structural walls or as non- 
load-bearing partitions between rooms. 
In both cases, they give you several dis- 
tinct advantages over conventional closet 
construction, at no increase in cost! 


As the diagram indicates, they require 
25-40% less floor space, because they do 
“not-have thick plaster-lath walls. . . . They 
provide additional “living area” outside 
the closet because their modern sliding 
doors eliminate the need for space required 
to swing the conventional door. . . . They 







mation about Mengel Wall Closets and 
1 Closet Fronts. 
Name a 


TRADE MARK BEG U.S PAT OFF. 
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Closet Sn Street__ BS 


allow the housewife to make maximum, 
flexible use of every cubic foot of space 
inside the closet because they have a num- 
ber of adjustable shelves, and clothes rods 
that are adjustable for height. . . . They 
save space in your overall floor-plan ar- 
rangement because they utilize every foot 
of area to the utmost. 


Available in several styles and widths to 

fit the requirements of any job, Mengel 

Wall Closets comply with FHA require- 

ments. Mengel Closet Fronts are also 

available for jobs not requiring complete 

wall closets. Mail the coupon today for 

complete information. 

r eee CeCe Cee eel 

Cabinet Division— Dept. AF-2 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 
1122 Dumesnil St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 





Firm res oe 








City __State 














and dry. All parts are attached mechanically 
and, except for units cut to fit specific areas, may 
be demounted for reuse in other areas. Both the 
mineral tile employed and all supporting mem. 
bers are incombustible. Individual tiles are re. 
movable in any part of the ceiling, permitting 
aecess to area above. The finished ceiling pre. 
sents a strong linear pattern. It may be re 
painted many times without loss in sound absorp. 
tion value. 


Manufacturer: The Celotex Corp., 120 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


PORTABLE AIR METER accurately measures 
velocity, temperature, static pressure, 


Architects, heating engineers and building con. 
tractors will find the Anemotherm a valuable aid 
for adjusting and testing equipment used in heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning. Operating 
on self contained batteries, this lightweight in. 
strument gives direct readings on air velocity, 
air temperature and static pressure. Its probe 
consists of a heated nickel resistance which, when 
exposed to air stream, is cooled, changing its 
electrical characteristics. Thus air velocity is 
measured indirectly by its effect on the heat loss 
of the nickel wires. Attached to a long flexible 
cable, the small probe may be inserted into an 
air diffuser for neck readings, A wide velocity 
range of 10 to 5,000 fpm may be accurately 
measured. Even slight drafts can be detected. 
The instrument provides rapid response measure- 
ment of temperatures from 30° to 155° F. and 
static pressure may be read directly in inches 
of water from .05 to 10 positive and .05 to 4 
negative. It is especially useful for determining 


velocity and temperature of air confined in duets, 
air current in free spaces and air entering 
leaving through outlets and inlets. Sensitive 
and accurate, the Anemotherm provides a ports 
ble laboratory for work in the field. 
Manufacturer: Anemostat Corp. of America, 10 
E. 39th St., New-York 16, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 226) 
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IN ot so long ago, they couldn’t have heard a sales curve fall in the general 
hubbub of this office. 

Today, the blessed balm of sound control has cut down the intake of 
aspirin, boosted the output of work. Today this open space is more pro- 
ductive than private offices—and a lot less expensive. 

You who read the Forum had a lot to do with this change. 

In the buildings you design or construct or equip, in the building budgets 
you approve—the high cost of noise is no longer a threat; the inside space 
is no longer a waste. 


But it took a lot of people to help you muffle the din. 


—first by manufacturing a product which could do the job for you 

—second by making it known that the product is yours for the buying 

—third by explaining its virtues so clearly that your vote for sound con- 
trol was backed up by the men who share decisions with you. 


The first of these three assignments was a production and engineering 
job. The others were advertising’s job. 

For just as you rely on Forum’s editors to keep you up to date on new 
building ideas, so you can rely on ForuM’s advertisers to let you know 
when those ideas have been embodied in a new building product; to build 
acceptance for the product by stating its case repeatedly to all building 
professionals. 

It’s a good deal all around. Advertising is important to you because it 
helps you find new products, make the best possible use of old products, 
analyze competing products. 

You are important to the advertiser, because you ForuM readers buy more 
building products than any other group in America. 

And we’re proud to be the medium which brings all of you together in 
an integrated effort to make every new building in America a better answer 


than its predecessors to the needs of the people it serves. 


ARCHITECTURAL forum 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 





CAN HEAR A PIN DROP 









































































Architects: KIVETT and MYERS, of Kansas City, Mo. 


everything's up to date at... 


Kansas 


as 


} Macy's selected only the most modern equip- 

| ment and furnishings available for its new Kansas 

: City store . . . that’s why they chose International 
h \ Van Kannel Revolving Door entrances. 


The beauty of International Van Kannel Revolving Doors helps make any store 
more attractive and adds prestige to any business . . . an irresistible invitation to 
customers to come in. 


But the greatest value of revolving doors to Macy's, Kansas City, and many other 
department stores throughout the country, is their utility. Revolving doors cut heating 
| and air conditioning costs up to 25% .. . keep dust, noise, and drafts out . . . and 
i make more floor space “‘pay’’ space. 





4 Write today for complete information . . . how International Van Kannel Revolv- 
ing Doors pay for themselves . . . and build profits! 


A Bie 


Rea 


For the rest of the Macy's Kansas City Story, see the April issue of Stores magazine. 


———ieamendiinG em cea 


At 1812 EDGAR ST. 00 A EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 
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COOLING TOWER with new type of wetted gu. 
face affords large water savings, 


The Hydro-Miser cooling tower for air cond 
tioning and refrigerating equipment features q 
wetted surface said to be capable -of Cutting 
water consumption as much as 95 per cent 
This surface is comprised of a grid of electro-tip. 
plated bronze wire screens. Each screen forms 
a slight angle so that water sprayed under pres. 
sure onto it clings to the mesh—as water sticks 
to a hosed screen door. Air, pulled in from the 
bottom of the tower by centrifugal fans in the 
top, travels on both sides of each screen, rapidly 
evaporating and cooling the water. 

The gridwork is housed in a galvanized steel 
case and the entire unit may be removed for 
cleaning. Hydro-Miser units are compact, the 
50 ton tower measuring 974 in. high, 62 in, 
deep and 11614 in. wide, Single-drive models 
with pumps of three to 50 ton capacity, range in 
price from about $972 to about $3,700. Models 
designed for use outdoors are slighter higher. 
Merits claimed for the Larkin units are: a mini- 
mum salt deposit in the sump tank as a result of 
evaporation; hot dip galvanized tanks, fan 
scrolls, wheels, frames and panels; and double 
drive motors which operate. both the fans and 


pumps. Remote motor units are also available. 
Manufacturer: Larkin Coils, 519 Memorial 
Drive, S. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


SQUARE BACK PLATE FOR AIR DIFFUSER 
fits in acoustical tile ceilings. 


Joined integrally to the Kno-Draft air diffuser, 
this lightweight metal panel has been designed 
for use with all standard acoustical tile ceilings. 
The adaptation also serves to blend the diffuser 
unobstrusively into rectangular ceilings. The dif- 
fuser retains its features—adjustable angle of 
air discharge, air volume 
control, etc. Cost of the 
12 in. plate (for the 
manufacturer’s diffusers 
with 4 to 5 in. neck di- 
ameters) is $9.50; $12 
for the 24 in. plate (at- 
tached to diffusers with 
6 to 11 in. neck measure- aaiiiiai 

ments); and $17 for the 36 in. is (for KD 
diffusers with neck diameters of 12 in. or more). 


Manufacturer: W. B. Connor Engineering Corp. 
114 E. 32d St., New York 16, N. Y. 





ROCKWOOL BATTS contain long interlocking 
fibers. 


A more resilient insulation batt is the result 
achieved by Johns-Manville’s process of manlt 
facturing longer mineral fibers. Because of their 
springiness, 10 batts may be shipped in the same 
package that formerly held eight. For greater 
strength and as protection against sagging, fibers 
are oriented parallel to the long dimension of 
(Continued on page 230) 
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HAVE AN “EAR” FOR HARMONIZING 


THE CARS WITH THE CALLS 


Selectomatic can turn a loud clamor for up cars, a soft request for down cars or any of 
their various combinations into the kind of close harmony that building managers love. 
Selectomatic’s unique electrical brain records what it hears and matches the tone of the 


elevator service to the tone of the tenant’s demand—instantly and automatically. 





inthe new era for elevators a tenant's call for a car never falls among the “deaf.’’ Selecto- 
matic continuously listens for each call... . instantly answers each call... and automatically 
regulates the entire elevator bank so that it gives the most efficient service possible every 


minute of the day. 


Your “starter’’ will no longer have to pace the lobby, in silent desperation, trying to figure 


out when to send which cars where. With Westinghouse Selectomatic Elevators, he can 








smile and take it easy at his most important job . . . directing traffic. 


* Selectomatic, an exclusive Westinghouse development, completely supersedes the 


previous accepted elevator standard—signal control. 


See and hear the complete story of Westinghouse Selectomatic—science’s greatest achieve- 
ment in elevator transportation. Write on your letterhead and we'll gladly arrange a showing 
at no cost of our sound motion picture “Speeding Vertical Transportation With Selectomatic 


Elevators,” Elevator Division, Dept. F-1, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 


5-98568 


You can Be SURE...IF *Westinghouse 














































































Kinnear Rolling Doors 
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Like the smooth, rolling action of the wheel, the coiling upward 
action of Kinnear Rolling Doors involves a basis principle of highest 
— efficiency. You can change the wheel’s “face” in hundreds 
of ways, but you can’t find a better way to do its job. By the same 
token, the basic advantages of Kinnear Rolling Doors give you the 
best answer to door po 







Kinnear’s rugged curtain of interlocking metal slats opens straight 
upward. It coils compactly out of the way above the opening. Floor, 
wall and even ceiling space remain fully usable at all times. The 
door clears the opening from jamb to jamb, and from floor to lintel, 
completely out of traffic’s way. When open, it is safe from damage 
by wind or vehicles. When closed, it presents an all-metal barrier 
that assures extra protection against storms, intruders, or fire. 










In addition, Kinnear Rolling Doors provide smooth, easy operation 
under all conditions. They may be controlled manually, mechanically 
(by chain or crank) or electrically. Motor operated doors can be 
equipped with any number of remote control switches, for highest 
convenience. Kinnear Rolling Doors are built of various metals, in 
any size, for easy installation in old or new buildings. Let us send 
you complete information. 









Saving Ways in Doorways 


KINNEAR ita 


ROLLING DOORS | 









1760-80 Fields Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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batt. These new batts also present a neat cut 
edge. Retail price is the same as for the many. 
facturer’s previous batts—about 8 to 9 cents per copy 
sq. ft. They are available in 2 in. and full stuj : 

thicknesses. r 
Manufacturer: Johns-Manville, 22 E 40th 
New York 16, N. Y. 





BABY BULLDOZER moves bulk materials, 


Retailing at $975, the Mighty Mouse is a 77 
long bulldozer with hydraulic lifting system 
Suitable for grading, light excavating, backfill 
uprooting trees and shrubs, towing and pushi % 


#2 
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it has a thrust power equal to its own 800 Ih” 
weight and can easily lift 500 lb. with the same” 
scoop-bulldozing attachment. Its size and simple) 
foot and fingertip controls make it possible to. 
maneuver the machine in close quarters, effecting 
savings in expensive hand labor. Its high traction] 
caterpillar treads are self cleaning and its scoop” 
is of ¥% in. all welded steel construction. Speed 
range is 4% to 6 mph. forward and reverse. Ay 
specially designed tote wagon may be used ty 
carry the Mighty Mouse to work and also can be 
attached to the rear of the bulldozer to serve a 
a dump wagon. 7 
Manufacturer: Mead Specialties Co., 4114 9 
Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 

































PLASTIC SLIDE RULE solves liquid 
problems. 

The dimensional stability of a rigid vinyl pla ie 

insures lasting accuracy in this slide rule for 

termining flow of liquids in commercial pipes 







smooth drawn tubing. It solves the Fam 
equation and may be used to calculate the p * 
sure drop, pipe diameter or rate of flow for am 
liquid with known viscosity and density. It ‘ 
10% in. long and 3%4 in. wide. Retail price is 
Distributor: C. J. Major, 2252 15th St., Wyat 
dotte, Mich. 

(Technical Literature, page 236) 














